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THE HIGH SCHOOL SCIENCE LIBRARY FOR 1941-42 


HANOR A. WEBB 
(Editor of Current Science) 
George Peabody College for Teachers 


For the eighteenth time the opportunity has been afforded me 
to examine, classify, and annotate a year’s list of science books. They 
are for the instruction and entertainment of high school students; 
the range, however, is from near-juvenile for interest, and college 
freshman level for reference. The first selections were made in the 
offices of publishers, and the discrimination of these experts on book 
values is appreciated. 

The readiness of publishers to meet the changing needs of high 

‘ school science students is outstanding in the present list. The current 
interest in Aviation, for example, has brought many new titles written 
by experts. Books on the Army and Navy as users of scientific equip- 
ment appear; they would never have been written in times of peace. 
Such alertness on the part of authors and editors is opportunism at 
its best. 

As in all of the previous lists, a system of grouping the titles into 
budgets is the vehicle for suggestion as to earlier purchase. Titles 
in the $10 budget add to approximately that amount; fifteen dollars 
more completes the $25 budget; twenty-five dollars more the $50 
budget, and so on. Each budget includes the titles in the budgets 
below it. Since careful “trimming of sails to the weak wind” becomes 
less of a problem with generous budgets, there is no attempt to select 
titles above $200 in list value. The word “Over” indicates titles for 
budgets over $200. 

If the suggestions of budget-groups were followed, the purchases 
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would be chiefly in the interests of the general reader in science, 
of high school age. There is a balance between areas of science— 
physical and natural, laboratory and community, pure and applied. 
To serve readers with special interests the list of purchases should 
be considerably altered. If-air-minded students flock into a library, 
the budget might justifiably be chiefly spent in that direction, se- 
lecting books in high budget groups of this list. Other fields would 
suffer—probably books about nature, or clothing. Budgets are not 
elastic when the list is actually typed out. 

Many excellent titles are pushed far down in the budget-group lists 
for no other reason than that their appeal is to the occasional indi- 
vidual. For example, Cats and All About Them is the one best book 
for a pet-lover to take home from the library, or to purchase with 
Christmas money. It cannot be assumed, however, that every high 
school on a small budget should have this book on cats. Conversely, 
every science student should read Youth Looks at Science and War 
at the earliest opportunity! 


PUBLISHERS AND THEIR ADDRESSES 


In the list that follows the publishers are indicated briefly. Their 
full names and addresses are given here: 


AL.A.: American Library Asso., 520 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Il. 

American Book: American Book Co., 300 Pike St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

American School: American School Publishing Corp., 470 Fourth Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 

American Tech.: American Technical Society, Drexel Ave. at 58th St., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Appleton: D. Appleton-Century Company, 35 W. 32nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


Barnes: A. S. Barnes & Co., 67 W. 44th St., New York, N. Y. 
Barnes & Noble: Barnes & Noble, 105 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Blakiston: The Blakiston Co., 1012 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Botanic: The Botanic Publishing Co., Box 724, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Bruce: Bruce Publishing Co., 540 N. Milwaukee St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Camera: Camera Craft tno a Co., 525 Bush St., San Francisco, Calif. 
Cattell: Jaques Cattell Press, N. Queen St., Lancaster, Pa. 

Chemical: hemical Publishing Co., 234 King St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 5750 Ellis Ave., Chicago, Tl. 
Columbia: Columbia University Press, 2960 Broadway, New ork, N. Y. 
Commonwealth: Commonwealth Fund, 41 E. 57th St., New York, "2. 
Comstock: Comstock Publishing Co., 124 Roberts — Ithaca, N. Y. 
Crofts: F. S. Crofts & Co., 101 Fifth "Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Crowell: The Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 432 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Doubleday: Doubleday, Doran & Co., Garden City, N. Y. 
Duell: Duell, Sloan & Pearce, 270 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Dutton: E. P. Dutton & Co., 286 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Educational: Educational Publishing Corp., Leroy Ave., Darien, Conn. 
Emerson: Emerson Books, 251 W. 19th St., New York, "N. Y. 
English: National Council of Teachers of English, 211 W. 68th St., Chicago, Ml. 


Ginn: Ginn & Co., Park Sq., Boston, Mass. 
Greystone: Greystone Press, 40 E. 49th St., New York, N. Y. 
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Harcourt: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 383 sedan Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Harper: Harper & Brothers, 49 E. 33rd St., New York, ny. ¥. 

Hastings: Hastings House, 67 W. 44th St., New York, N. Y. 

Heath: D.C. Heath & Co., 285 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 

Henley: The Norman W. Henley Publishing Co., 17 W. 45th St., New York, N. Y. 
Herder: B. Herder Book Co., 15 South Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 

Holiday: Holiday House, 72 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Holt: Henry Holt & Co., 257 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Houghton: Houghton Mifflin Co., 2 Park St., Boston, Mass. 


Interstate: The Interstate Printers and Publishers, 19 N. Jackson St., 
Danville, Il, 


Judd: Orange Judd Publishing Co., 15 E. 26th St., New York, N. Y. 


Lea: Lea & Febiger, 600 S. Washington Sq., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Lippincott: J. B. Lippincott Co., East Washington Sq., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Little: Little Brown & Co., 34 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 

Lothrop: Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co., 126 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 
Lyons: Lyons & Carnahan, 2500 Prairie Ave., Chicago, II. 


McBride: Robert M. McBride & Co., 116 E. 16th St., New York, N. Y. 
McGraw: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
McKay: David McKay Co., 604 S. Washington Sq., Philadel Iphia, Pa. 
Macmillan: The Macmillan Co., 60 Fifth Ave., New Yor, BN. Y¥. 
Manual Arts: The Manual Arts Press, 237 N. Monroe St., Peoria, IIl. 
Meador: Meador Publishing Co., 324 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 
Messner: Julian Messner, 8 W. 40th St., New York, 2 

Metro: Metro Publications, 70 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Morrow: William Morrow & Co., 386 Fourth Ave., New Yorn, N:. ¥. 
Mosby: The C. V. Mosby Co., 3523 Pine Boul., St. Louis, Mo. 


N.E.A.: +“ Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Wash- 
ington, D. 

Nelson: Thomas Nelson & Sons, 385 Madison Ave., New i N.Y. 

Norton: W. W. Norton & Co., 70 Fifth Ave., New York, i s 


Page: L. C. Page & Co., 53 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 

Penguin: Penguin Books, 300 Fourth’ Ave., New 

Penn: The William Penn -Publishing Corp., 220 Fifth Ave.., New York, N. Y. 
Popular Mech.: Popular Mechanics Press, 200 E. Ontario St., Chicago, Ml. 
Prentice: gg tee 70 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Putnam: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 2 W. 45th St., New York, N. Y. 


Radio: Radio and Technical Publishing Co., 45 Astor Place, New York, N, Y. 
Random: Random House, 20 E. 57th St., New York, N. Y. 

Reinhold: Reinhold Publishing Corp., 332 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
Row: Row, Peterson & Co., 1911 Ridge Ave., Evanston, Tl. 

Ryerson: pagel Press, 299 Queen St., W., Toronto, Canada 


Saunders: W. B. Saunders Co., 218 W. Washington Sq., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Science Research: Science Research Associates, age Prairie Ave., Chicago, 
Science Service: Science Service, 1719 N. St., W., Washington, pp. Cc. 
Scott: Scott, Foresman & Co., 623 S. Wabash ‘Chicago, 

Scribner: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 597 Fifth Ave., New York, N. 

Silver: Silver, Burdette & Co., 45 E. 17th St., New York, N. Y. 

atm 3 Simmons-Boardman Publishing Corp., 30 Church St., New York, 


Stewart: George W. Stewart, 67 W. 44th St., New York, N. Y. 
Stokes: Frederick A. Stokes Co., 237 S. Sixth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Supt. of Documents: Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C. 


Teachers: Teachers College Press, 525 W. 120th St., New York, N. Y. 


Vanguard: res Press, 424 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Van Nostrand: Van Nostrand Co., 250 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Viking: Viking Press, 18 E. 48th St., New York, N. Y 
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Whittlesey: Whittlesey House, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 

Wilde: . A. Wilde Co., 1131 Clarendon St., Boston, 7 

Wildlife: ‘The National Wildlife Federation, Washington, D. C. 

Wiley: John Wiley & Sons, 440 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y 

Winston: John C. Winston Co., 1006 Arch St., Philadelphia. Pa. 

World Book: World Book Co., 313 Park Hill Ave., Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
World Pub.: World Publishing Co., Time-Life Building, New York, N. Y. 


1941-1942 BOOK LIST, PUBLICATIONS IN SCIENCE 


TiTLEs, AUTHORSHIP, PUBLISHERS, AND CLASSIFICATION IN FIELDS AND 
PricE GROUPS, WITH ANNOTATIONS 


INTRODUCTION TO SCIENCE 
THE SPIRIT OF SCIENCE 
$10 Youth Looks at Science and War. Watson Davis, Ed. viii, 133pp. 
The essays that won scholarships in the First Annual Talent Search. 


Wonders of Science Simplified. 215 pp. °41. Metro 
A big picture book of curiosities: earth, inventions, life. 


$100 Conservation of the Nation’s Resources. By Harry E. Flynn, 


Floyd E. Perkins. xii, 385 385 PP. “i. ...:........ 1.60 
Interesting, illustrated description of in things and people. 


$200 The New Wonder Book of aeacemaiies By Henry Chase Hill, 
Will H. Johnston. xi, 600 pp. °41. Winston ............... 2.50 
Encyclopedia of practical science, rev by new topics and pictures. 


Over Mechanization and Culture. By Walter John Marx. viii, 243 pp. 
Herder ...... 2.00 


What the machine does to our opportunities, happiness. For seniors. 


Amateur Scientist. By W. Stephen Thomas. 291 pp. 
Thoughtful a. with stories of actual people and their hobbies. 
The Story of Everyday Things. By Arthur Train, Jr. xiv, 468 pp. 
American history in terms of the things people made and used. 


oo _ Man. Ruth Nanda Anshen, Ed. viii, 494 pp. ’42. 
Twenty-four scholarly essays by modern scientific thinkers. 


MEN OF SCIENTIFIC ACHIEVEMENT 


Over Radium Treasure and the Curies. By Irmengarde Eberle. xii, 
story of their hard lives and ‘patient labors. 


Man with Wings: the Story of Leonardo da Vinci. By Joseph 
Featuring his scientific inventions, but not slighting his drawings. 


as on Panama Canal. By Howard Fast. x, 230 pp. om 
Inspiring biography; vivid details of “The Big Ditch” today. 


Billy Mitchell: Founder of Our Air Force and Prophet without 


Honor. By Emile Gauvreau, Lester Cohen. 306 pp. °42. Dutton 2.50 
Friends tell of his disgrace, though he was absolutely right! 


A History of Science. By Sir William Cecil Dampier. xxiv, 574 pp. 
742. Macmillan 
Enlarged edition of a standard reference—history’s dawn to 1940. 


GENERAL SCIENCE, CHEMISTRY, AND PHYSICS 
(See also list of texts in Chemistry and General Science.) 


$10 Gravity. By Bertha M. Parker. 36 pp. °42. Row . 
Explaining many instances—familiar and odd—of its effects. 
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Heat. By Bertha M. Parker. 36 pp. °42. Row .............. 
Stressing simple experiments; lavish color plates. 


Magnets. By Bertha M. Parker. 36 pp. ’°42. Row 
Simple experiments are this unit’s welcome gifts. Color plates, ys 


Thermometers, Heat and Cold. By Bertha M. Parker. 36 pp. 


Full of practical experiments, clear ‘explanations, and color plates. 
$25 Fire From the Air: the ABC of Incendiaries. By J. Enrique 
Chiefly the materials, construction, chemistry of these dread missiles. 


Science Experiments for Elementary Schools. By Charles K. 
Simple physics provides experiments for junior high school students. 


$50 TechniData Hand Book. By Edward Lupton Page. 64 pp. ’42. 


Quick reference +* useful formulas of mathematics, physics, coin 
200 How Things Work. By Creighton Peet. 116 "41. Holt .... 


teen principles explained—as levers, gravity, lenses, sta 


The ao Book of Magnetism. By Raymond r. ‘eae. x, 166 pp. 
"41. arper 
Featuring clever tricks and “magic,” plus explanations. 


Boys’ Book of Science and Construction. By Alfred P. Morgan. 
Revision of a popular guide for + a experimentation. 


Over i Eremnnete in Physics. By Fred R. Miller. vii, 235 pp. 
Graded, interesting, practical. Also 3 years’ college exams. 


la By Carl G. Johnson. viii, 262 PP. *42. American 


Clear as to chemistry and physics applied to metals. 


Basic Laboratory Practice. By Norman G. Sprague. x, 124 pp. 
Details of handling apparatus efficiently ‘and ‘safely. 


The Stone That Burns. By Williams Haynes. xii, 345 pp. °42. 


Van Nostrand 
Sulfur’s story is told vividly, with new data and pictures. 


THE TEACHING OF SCIENCE 


$25 Science Units and Unit Material for Intermediate and Grammar 


Grades. Florence Hale, Ed. 80 *42. Educational 
Many experiments suitable for junior high school in this 


$50 The Foundations of Conservation B. Ward 


and others. viii, 242 PP. 
Six experts write on how to teach the saving of soil, wildlife, etc. 


$200 Health Education. By Charles C. Wilson, Anne Whitney and 
The N.E.A. and A.M.A. publish practical guide “for teachers. 


Over Producing School Movies. -” Eleanor D, Childe, Hardy R. Finch. 
Practical as to equipment, artistry, .. talents ‘necessary. 


Teasing Safety Education in Secondary Schools. By William 


Ralph wn” ee Charles Henry Hunt, Floyd R. Eastwood, xiv, 
181 pp. Prentice 


Plans that fully the value of a scientific background. te 


Sex Education in High Schools. By John Newton Baker. 155 pp. 
Helpful survey of courses and methods. 


The Role of the Teacher in Health Education. By Ruth M. Strang, 


Dean F, Smiley. x, 359 PP. 
How her example and her knowledge is made vital to her students. 
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Science Education in Consumer Buying. By George L. Bush. 
xii, 228 pp. °41. Teachers 
Suggestions for more—and better—instruction in this practical field. 


Did They Succeed in College? By Dean C. Chamberlain and others. 
xxiv, 291 pp. °42. Harper 
Follow-up study of graduates from the noted “Thirty Schools.” 


The Origins and Development of Elementary School Science. hed 
Orra E. Underhill. xii, 347 pp. °41. Scott ihe 
Scholarly discussion of one aspect of science education, 1750-1939. 


Educational Motion Pictures and Libraries. By Gerald Doan Mc- 
Donald. xii, 183 pp. °42. ALA cree 
How teaching films are ‘stored, repaired, used at many grade levels. 


Enriched Teaching of Science in the High School. By Maxie Nave 
Woodring, Mervin E. Oakes, H. Emmett Brown. xii, 402 PP. 


’41. Teachers 
Huge list of teaching aids, featuring free and low-cost material. 


THE SCIENCE OF HOME AND HOBBIES 
(See also list of texts in Industrial Arts.) 
$10 The Wise Consumer. By Ruth Barry. 48 pp. °42. Row . 


Clever cartoons make his—and her—problems clearer. 


$25 The Air Raid Safety Manual. By Burr Leyson. 95 ay ’°42. Dutton 
Compact pocket volume of advice based on experience, chiefly British 
Stretching Your Dollar in Wartime. By Ruth Sebati. viii, 
Covering foods, clothes, household goods, the dwelling, the car. 
$50 Household Workers. By Alice V. Keliher and others. 56 PP. 
Harper 
Simple, illustrated  Gneoripiian of training for household serviee. 
The Photographer’s Rule Book. By Larry June. vi, 90 pp. ’41. 
Macmillan 
Advice to owners of inexpensive cameras as to distances, lighting, etc. 


$100 Junior Air Raid Wardens. By Jack Bechdolt. 175 pp. °42. 
Lippincott 
Thrilling fiction involving science of the black-out. 


$200 Right in Your Own Backyard. By Steck, Harold Wallis. 76 pp. 
*42. 


Stewart 
How to plan gardens, pools, courts, with emphasis on beauty. 


Electrical Things Boys Like to Make. By Sherman R. Cook. 
ix, 205 pp. °42. Bruce 
. and when made as directed, they work! 


380 Things to Make for Farm and Home. By Glen Charles Cook. 
329 pp. °41. Interstate 
Constructions large and small for cattle, chickens, children. 


Outdoors With the Camera. By Paul Grabbe. 104 pp. °41. Harper 
The art and science of finding and photographing the best views. 


Home Handcraft for Girls. By Ruth M. Hall, A. Neely Hall. 
359 pp. °41. Lippincott 
Things to make for people, places, days; 350 drawings. 
The dg Primer. By Walter Magnes Teller. xvii, 266 pp. ’42. 
McKa 
Practical of soils, buildings, stock, feeds . . . finance. 


Over Forty Power Tools You Can Make. 96 pp. °41. Popular Mech. 
Reprints from Popular Mechanics, lavishly illustrated. 


Planned Air Raid Precautions. By Tecton, Architects. x, 138 pp. 
*41. Chemical 
Telling much of the science—especially physics—in wise measures. 


Indiancraft. By W. Ben Hunt. 124 pp. °42. Bruce 


Containing fully as much of nature as of craft. 
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House Construction Details. By Nelson L. Burbank. vi, 313 PP. 
Lavishly illustrated; includes ‘city, farm, camp structures. 


How America Lives. By J. C. Furnas and others. vi, 371 Pp. 
How sixteen diverse families keep house, eat, ’ sleep, ‘dress, entertain. 


Photography. By C. E. Kenneth Mees. xx, 227 pp. °42. Macmillan 
Chiefly about film as to color, infra-red, high-speed, aerial, etc. 


Accurate Home ae By Thomas A. Roberts, Ruth A. 
Roberts. x, 285 pp. °42. Bruce . 
Much science with very apeaihe data for building well. 


Shelter for Living. By Ernest Pickering. xii, 370 pp. °41. Wiley 
Placing and planning the house; detailed, practical. 


at and the American Scene. By Robert Taft. xii, 
546 p *42. Macmillan ......... 

Many rare historic pictures from the first 50 years (1839-1889). 
Flash in gag Photography. By William Mortensen, Don M. 


Paul. 208 p *41. Camera 
How to get the picture a any conditions; ‘detailed, illustrated. 


How To Plan a House. By Gilbert Townsend, J. Ralph Dalzell. 


To make the “dream house” a reality when home building is resumed. 


4 To Remodel a House. By J. Ralph Dalzell, Gilbert Townsend. 
528 pp. °42. American Tech. 
How to sn "the changes, then carry them out. Many plans, diagrams. 


CLOTH AND CLOTHING 


$50. Spin, Weave —~ Wear: the Story of Cloth. By rendu Ann 
arter. 135 ’41. McBride 


Simple history of each fi each process, leading to modern costume. 


$200 Man Is a Weaver. By Elizabeth Chesley Baity. 334 pp. ’42. 


iking 
Worldwide history of textiles from ‘Stone Age to ‘Synthetic Plastics. 


Over Why Is a Dress? By- Elizabeth Hawes. viii, 184 pp. °42. Viking 
Sense and satire concerning dress design. 


Fabrics. By Grace G. Denny. x, 202 PP. °42. Lippincott 
A dictionary, plus chapters on testing, new laws, etc 


SCIENCE IN INDUSTRY 
(See also list of texts in Industrial Arts) 


$10 Fire-Fighters. By Helen Mitchell. 36 pp. °41. Row ... 
History, present apparatus and methods. Lavish color plates. 


$25 Here Comes Tomorrow! By Victor Schoffelmayer. 64 pp. ’42. Row 
In which chemurgy—non-food use of farm crops—should bring prosperity. 


Strategic Materials and National Strength. By Harry N. rs 
The ‘ ‘thirty vital raw materials for war’’—their military and civil use. 


$200 Asbestos. By Lillian Holmes Strack. viii, 56 pp. °41. Harper 
Nickel. By Lillian Holmes Strack. x, 46 pp. ‘41. Harper 


Radium. By Lillian Holmes Strack. viii, 53 pp. °41. Harper .. 
Concise stories with large, modern pictures of processes, uses. 


— Science. By Charles Wilbur Banks. viii, 212 pp. ’42 


liey 
Stressing the mathematics in industrial and trade applications. 


America in a World at War. By William B. Brown, Maxwell S. 
Stewart. vii, 328 pp. °42. Silver 
Strong chapters on resources, equipment, of the fighting forces . 


It Works Like This. By Burr Leyson. 224 pp. °42. Dutton 


Explaining 13 major inventions, as airplanes, diesels, television. 
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From Man to Machine: a Pictorial History of Invention. By Agnes 
Covering some forty fields, with rare and recent photos. 


i Things Work. By George Russell Harrison. ix, 302 pp. °41. 
Clever explanations of many marvels such as ‘light, atoms, electricity. 


Over eg ee of Materials. By John Elberfeld. viii, 
Includes fairly mathematical. 


ay Courage and the Glory. By John J. Floherty. 191 pp. ’42. 
Describing op inventions of war in use by heroes. 


Metallurgy. By Carl G. Johnson. 262 pp. ‘&. American Tech. 
Up-to-date on new treatments, alloys, powder metallurgy, etc. 


The Graphic Arts. By William H. Johnson, Louis V. neuen 
Including printers’ knowledge of alloys, presses, inks, photoengraving. 


The Metal Crafts. By William H. Johnson, Louis V. Newkirk. 
background of ores, smelting, properties of metals, tools. 


me In the Earth: the Story of the Tpnent. By James Rem- 
on McCarthy. xii, 263 pp. °42. Ha 


history. geology, craft, sales, sentiment of the of Gems. 
ee Deli Insulation. By Paul Dunham Close. viii, 328 pp. Amer- 


The materials, their use, ‘their advantages; diagrams, data. 
Plastics. By J. H. DuBois. viii, 205 pp. °42. American Tech. .. 


Newest fabrication and uses of the several types. 


Photo-Offset Lithography. By <a Nicholson. xi, 154 pp. 
Formulas and techniques of a very skilled craft. 


Henley’s Twentieth Century Book of Formulas, Processes and 
Trade Secrets. Gardner D. Hiscox, T. O’Connor Sloane, Eds. 


xxviii, oes Henle 
Ten thousand of th ~e, y 


a revised, enlarged edition; many moneymakers. 


LAND, WATER AND AIR 
(See also list of texts in a 


Geology, ly uses in an text with lavish color plates. 
The ey Changing Surface. By Bertha M. Parker. 36 pp. 


The simple principles of physiography, with fine photos. 


America’s Oil. By Russell W. Cumley. 48 pp. °42. Row 
Scientific methods of locating, drilling, piping, refining. 


Soil, Water and Man. By Mur! Deusing. 48 pp. ’41. Row 
A strong unit on needs and methods of conservation. 


America’s Minerals. By Katherine Glover. 48 48 pp. 41. Row .. 


Pictures in colors of mines, qu es, smelters; uses of 


Ped A Start in Meteorolo ogy. By Armand N. nae 110 PP... “3. Henley 
pler principles, practices of weather science; many teaching ai: 


$200 Climate and Man: U. S. Department of 
xii, 1,240 pp. °41. Supt. 
Monumental; 36 chapters by spec Appendix on State climates. 


Over Conservation of Natural Resources. By George T. Renner. xii, 


The tacts of waste, 


The Soils That Support Us. By Charles E. Kellogg. xiv, 370 pp. 
’41. Macmillan 


Illustrated chapters as to formation, types, varied uses. 
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EXPLORATION AND TRAVEL 


$50 Sunny Australia. By Lelia and Kilroy Harris. 41 Pp. fl. McKay 
Large photos of the strange animals, primitive peoples, modern cit 


Neighbor: Mexico. By Sidney 84 pp. 7°42. 


Secon Sisley: present resources, material and human, in colors. 


Three Island Neighbors: Cuba, Haiti, Dominican Republic. By 
Sidney Greenbie. 84 pp. ’42. Ow 
History, peoples, resources, climate; rich in color plates. 


$200 Our Story of Travel and Transport. By Joseph M. Scott. viii, 
History and modern aspects of land, sea, air travel; Canadian types. 


Jungle Highway. By Gregor Felsen. 219 42. Dutton 
Fictional adventures in surveying the Pan American Hig ey 


Over Argentina. By Lazlo Todor. 78 pp. °41. Hastings ............. 
One of the pictured series of Our Beautiful Americas; scenes, people. 


™ Desert Calling. By Marguerite Aspinwall. 280 pp. ’41. 
Fast-moving vividly the great U.S. Southwest. 


Flying Death. By Richard C. Gill. xvi, 238 pp. ’42. Holt .... 
"Twas curare—the arrow-borne poison—they sought in the jungle! 


How To Live in the Tropics. By Virginia Lloyd Hunt. ix, 178 pp. 
All daily problems are greater, hence this book of facts and advice. 


7 oe Coast of Mississippi. By Nola Nance Oliver. 105 pp. 
Natural beauty of Old South culture from Waveland to Mobile. 


Central America: Challenge and epertnatty. By Charles Mor- 
row Wilson. x, 293 Pp. 41. Holt 
Stressing crops normally impo the United States. 


Book of Bays. By William Beebe. xviii, 302 *42. Harcourt 
Fascinating account of scientific voyage, California to Colom! 1% 


oe in Scenery. By Daniel E. Willard. x. 438 pp. ’42. 
The amazingly diverse geology of California is vividly explained. 


Fair Is Our Land. By Samuel Chamberlain. 252 pp. ’42. Hastings 
Photographic masterpieces of our Nation’s varied scenery,—coasts, mountains, 
canyons, prairies, fields, buildings—in all seasons. 


TRANSPORTATION BY AIR 
(See also list of Texts in Aeronautics.) 


$10 Wanton. io the Story of Aviation. By I. Leon Maizlish. 
Picturing a. craft in flight by richly colored drawings. 


On the Airways. By Josephine E. Phillips. 36 pp. ’42. Row .... 
The routes, planes, and personnel of North and South America 


Ai none Models and Aviation. By Willis C. binws. 43 pp. °42. 


Principles of "aeate ‘design; plans of their construction. 


Aircraft Spotter. By Lester Ott. 64 pp. °42. Harcourt 
Big-page pictures, silhouettes, guides to war planes of Axis, es. 


$25 Flying High. By Rose N. Cohen. xii, 320 PP: i Macmillan .. 
-one reprinted articles of strong interest to junio 


$50 Aviation Cadet. By Henry B. B. Lent. 175 pp. °41. Macmillan .. 
Dramatic story telling every step in the training of a Navy fiyer. 


Young America’s Aviation Annual: 1941- 7 By Reginald M. 
Cleveland, Frederick P. Graham. McBride .... 
Picturebook of up-to-the-present photos and diagrams 
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$100 Getting Them Into the Blue. By Ernest K. Gann. vi, 154 pp. 
"42. Crowell 
How planes are planned, built, tested; shop and ‘factory pictures. 


The Model Aircraft Handbook. By William Winter. xii, 292 pp. 
Full instructions, detailed drawings, for this most timely hobby. 
A Pilot’s Meteorology. By Charles Graham Halpine. ix, 220 pp. 
Explaining all the newer weather terms, instruments, maps, reports. 
$200 The Air Raid Warden in America. By Jordon W. Lambert. vi, 
7 pp. °42. Hastings 
Do’s and don’ts that apply British experience to the American scene. 


Flying with the C.A.A. By Lewis E. Theiss. 303 pp. °41. Wilde 
Giving in story form the labor and thyills of learning to fly. 
The Wonder Book of the Air. By C. B. Allen, Lauren D. nyman. 
Francis Trevelyan Miller. xii, 340 pp. ‘41. Winston __.. 
Chiefiy historical down to World War II, with rare photos 


Wings for Offense. By Burr Leyson. 219 pp. ’42. Dutton 
Revised from Wings of Defense; newest planes, pictures. 
Youth Must Fly: Gliding and Soaring for America. By E. F. Mc- 
Donald, Jr. xiv, 221 pp. °42. Harper <pepuee: 
Anecdotes, photos, serious instructions concerning reap 


Parachutes. By Herbert S. Zim. xii, 252 *42. Harcourt 
Timely volume on history, principles, modern equipment, Veen 
Over R.A.F.: the Story of a British Fighter Pilot. sad Keith } Rating. 
xvi, 332 pp. °41. Holt 
Including the scientific instruments and equipment in vital use. 
Wings Around roel America. By Alice Daioh, Katherine 
Milhous. viii, 158 pp. °41. Scribner .......... ..... 
One wrote, the other sketched, PP far-south cities on airlines. 
Million Miler: the Story of an Air Pilot. By John R. Tunis. x, 
25 *42. Messner 
Clear pictures of a transport pilot’s duties and experiences. 


Aces Wild. By Robert A. Winston. 320 pp. °41. Holiday 
Adventures of an American test pilot all over 1940 wartime Europe. 


Women with Wings. By Charles E. Planck. xii, 333 pp. 42. 


arper .. 
Not angels, but lady balloonists, aviators, from 1804 to date. 


By H. H. Arnold, Ira C. Eaker. xv, 265 pp. 
"41 ar 
High-ranking aed airmen describe today's warplanes and tactics. 


Jane’s All the World’s Aircraft. By Leonard eigenen, Ed. 
558 pp. °42. Macmillan 
Monster pictorial of all nation’s air forces; types, engines, training. 


TRANSPORTATION ON LAND 


$10 The ee Car In American Life. By Curtis Fuller. 48 pp. 
"41. ow + 
Full of interesting charts and diagrams, and color plates. 


$50 Six Foolish Drivers. By Arthur W. Schlichenmaier. 119 PP. *41. 
Manual Arts 
Six gory stories of auto rides that ended wrong—and why. Each a type. 


$100 ment Workers. By Alice V. Keliher and others. 55 pp. ’41. 
arper 
Striking phate < of activities of this still glamorous occupation. 


$200 Sentries of the Sea. By John J. Floherty. 220 pp. °42. Lippincott 
Rousing tales and vivid photos of the U. S. Lighthouse Service 


Over Diesel Vehicles. By F. J. Camm.- 109 pp. °42. Cimeiea 


Mechanical details and servicing of these sturdy engines. 
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The Chevrolet Six Car and Truck. ned Victor W. Page. xx, 
896 pp. °42. Henley 
Enlarged edition as to all models, 1931-1940 inclusive. 


The Ford V-8 Cars and Trucks. By Victor W. Page. xv, 823 PP. 


Enlarged edition as to all models, "1932-1940 inclusive. 


Model Railroad Engineering. By David Marshall. 285 pp. 742. 
Fully nea < a craft hobby that ‘challenges the most expert. 


TRANSPORTATION BY WATER 


$50 Our Inland Seas—the Great Lakes. By Janet Hull Zimmermann, 
Frank F. Bright. 48 pp. °42. Row . 


Describing the carriers and cargoes of this unique route. 


$100 Terms. By Fred C. Williamson. 64 pp. °42. Amer- 


Alphabetical li list = things and places aboard ship, with diagrams. 


Navy Diver. By George Felsen. 223 pp. °42. Dutton.......... 
Vivid Somer of a young man’s training for deep-sea service. 


200 Submarines. By Herbert S. Zim. xii, 306 pp. °42. Harcourt _. 
eir history, types, principles, power, weapons, life aboard. 


Over Brave Ships of England and America. By Joseph Leeming. viii, 


Thirty ships—as the AG a sailed with destiny. 


The Essentials of Modern Navigation. By Paul E. Wylie. viii, 
265 pp. °41. Harper ....... 
Large volume with necessary astronomy, mathematics, tables. 
Soqeetustion to Naval Architecture. By John P. Comstock. vii, 
9 pp. .......... 
Principles . p construction, with bare essentials of mathematics. 
—— Marine Diesel Engineering. By Louis R. Ford. xiv, 
590 pp. °41. Simmons ......... 
Cuneta on principles, adjustments, operation, ‘repair. 
Jane’s Fighting Ships. Francis E. McMurtrie, Ed. 650 ‘Pp. "41. 


Huge volume of photos, deck plane, silhouettes, data of every navy. 


CoMMUNICATION 


Concise as machines, photoengraving, presses, etc. 


$50 van 9 Radio Book for Boys. By Alfred Morgan. = 192 pp. ’41. 
Simple for home-made transmitters and receivers. 
$100 The Boys’ Book of pauanatentans. By weenente F. Yates. 
xvi, 144 pp. °42. Harpe 
Newest experiments with and radios. 


Over Radio Programs Intended for Classroom Use. ¥ Carroll At- 
kinson. 128 pp. °42. Meador : 
Survey of efforts—many abandoned—to broadcast for instruction. 


A Microphone for David. By Hal Goodwin. viii, 239 Pp. "42. 
Fiction; young amateur gives aid in emergencies of wreck, hurricane. 


An Introduction to Television. By C. J. Hylander, Robert Harding. 
Jr. xx, 207 pp. °41. Macmillan 
History, then modern achievements, of this newest use of radio. 
The -< Telephone System. By Arthur W. sina ix, 248 pp. 
ar 
Chapters on the research, materials. 


The Superhet Manual. By F.J.Camm. 135 pp. °42. Chemical 
Technical presentation of a radio specialty. 
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The Future of Television. By Orrin E. Dunlap. xi, 194 pp. °42. 


r 
Predictions an expert for this great post-War industry. 


The Mathematics of Wireless. By Ralph Stranger. xii, 215 pp. 
Aiding the amateur with nibbles at geometry, trigonometry, calculus, 


Basic Radio. By J. Barton Hoag. xii, 379 Pp. -. Van Nostrand 
Giving background for specialists in electron tubes and cir 

Radio Troubleshooter’s Handbook. By Ghirardi. x, 

710 pp. °41. Radio ...... 

Monumental volume of receiver troubles; auto radios, ‘modernizing. 

Principles of Radio. By Keith a Henney. xii, 549 pp. °42. Wiley .. 
Fourth edition brings all circuits up to da 

Fundamentals of Radio. By W. L. Everett and others. xvi, 400 


Advanced text on all circuits, featuring mathematics, diagrams. 


In REALMS OF SPACE 
(See also lists of texts in Astronomy, General Science.) 


Starland. By C. C. Wylie. 378 *42. Lyons 


LIVING CREATURES OF EARTH 


THe Livinc WorLD 
$10 Life Through the } Ages. By Bertha M. Parker. 36 pp. °42. Row . 


The dinosaurs seem real ese vivid colored pictures 


$100 One Doors in Summer. By C. J. rma 142 pp. °42. Mac- 


lan 
Guide to keen observation in forests, thickets, fields, on beaches. 


$200 oo pare: Parade. By Muriel Lewin Guberlet. 197 pp. ’42. 
Delightful marine biology, stressing life rather than form. 
Over Forest Patrol. By Jim Kjelgaard. 293 3 pp. 41. Holiday 
Vigorous tales of a boy’s ear with animals, trees, 
Wings of Courage and Other seeten te for Girl Scouts. Selected 
by Wilhelmina Harper. xvi, 308 pp. “al. Appleton .......... 
Most of the twenty-one tales concern nature’s creatur 
Working With the Microscope. By Julian D. Corrington. xii, 
ve, for serious students; sectioning, stains, reagents. 


PLANTS OF LAND AND WATER 
(See also list of texts in Agriculture, Biology.) 
$10 Use and Animals. By Virginia Cunningham. 
Brief unit on the natural sources of food and clothing; color plates. 
Flowers, Fruits, Seeds. By Bertha M. Parker. 36 pp. °41. Row .. 
Colored pictures at their best in this brief, beautifu’ 
The beg and Its Friends. By irs M. Parker. 36 pp. 
Concise advice, and eye-filling color plates. 
Our American oh ey Today, Tomorrow. By Kath- 
conservation, and vi use of wood and its products. 
$100 ti “es age = Land. By William B. Duryee. xiv, 189 pp. 


The Food Garden. By Edna Blair, Laurence Blair. xii, 148 pp. 
Macmillan 


Featuring picture-pages; data on 82 different plants. 
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200 Our Shade Trees. By Ephriam Porter Felt. 316 pp. °42. Judd 
actical botany and cultivation of these community assets to beauty. 


Fruits of the Earth. By Jannette May Lucas. 72 PP. 42. Lippincott 
Origins, travels, adaptation of fruits, with pleasing color plates 


Gardens for Victory. By Jean-Marie Putnam, Lloyd C. Caspar. 
Well charted volume for almost anything you would wish to plant. 


Over oo ~* Production. By Homer C. Thompson. 124 pp. ’42. 


u 
Details for success with this profitable garden specialty. 


The Tomato. By Paul Work. 135 ope. 42. Judd 
How to raise and sell this queen of vitamin-rich vegetables. 


Soybeans: Gold from the Soil. By Edward Jerome Dies. x, 
On the increasing U. S. uses of this ancient ‘Chinese food crop. 


Cactus » Sel By Ellen D. Schultz. 180 pp. °42. Judd 
Stressing plant personalities of this interesting hobby. 


25 Vegetables Anyone Can Grow. By Ann Roe Robbins. xii, 
A true encyclopedia of the backyard garden; ‘precise, practical. 


Field Crops Management. By E. N. Fergus, Carsie Hammonds. 
vii, 600 pp. °42. Lippincott ........ 
Full of charts, photos, maps, concise advice. Cotton ‘omitted. 


Trees of the Eastern United States. By William M. Harlow. xiv, 
Concise identification, uses, lore; clear photos. 


fags Look at the Plant World. By David S. Marx. 168 pp. ’42. 
tanic 
Unique atlas skillfully applying leaf-print technique to plant ‘parts. 


Propagation of Plants. By M. G. Kains, McQuesten Kains. xii, 


Illustrated reference for planters in fields, nurseries, greenhouses. 


Basic Horticulture. By Victor R. Gardner. xii, 441 pp. 42. 
Comprehensive reference on fruit, vegetable, ornamental plants. 


Plant Galls and Gall Makers. By Ephriam Porter Felt. vii, 364 
Illustra reference to 2,000 North American varieties. 


Senne Orchards, By William Henry Chandler. 430 pp. ’42. 


 ., ef fruit and nut trees; much botany, soil science. 


ANIMALS, WILD AND TAME 
(See also list of texts in Agriculture, Biology.) 


$10 Reptiles. By Bertha M. Parker. 36 pp. °42. Row 
Their markings shown in striking colors. 


Toads and Frogs. By Bertha M. Parker. 36 pp. °42. Row .... 

Brief unit with color plates on every page. 
$200 ——- ghee and Moths. By Cecile Hulse Matschat. 70 pp. 
Full life stories of 73 species, with gorgeous color plates. 


American Water Birds: also Hawks, Owls, and Game Birds. By 
Maitland A. Edey. 72 pp. °41. 
Clear text to accompany the matchless color plates of Fuertes. 
Keeping Livestock Healthy: Yearbook U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture. xiv, 1,276 pp. ’42. Supt. of Documents 
No pest or ailment is omitted; includes household pets 

Mice, Men, and Elephants: a Book about the Mammals. By Her- 

bert S. Zim. viii, 215 pp. °42. Harcourt ... 
Simple comparative anatomy. featuring photos and diagrams. 
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Over Diseases of Cattle. By H. Conn. 176 PP. 
"42. 
Helpful to any stock raiser who must be his own veterinarian. 


Some ae Diseases of the Horse. By pennies H. Conn. 187 ‘PP. 
"42. d 
Describing symptoms, treatments of prevention and cure. 
Home Pork Production. By John Smedley. 134 PP. 42. Judd 
Urging at least a few pigs on every farm and suburban barny 
Improved Milk Goats. By Will L. Tewalt. 145 PP 42. Judd _. 


Guide to modern success with this most ancient source of milk 


Horns and Antlers. By Wilfrid S. Bronson. 143 pp. °42. Harcourt 
Lives and enemies of the horned and antlered, with vivid drawings. 


Cats and All About Them. By L. H. Fairchild, Helen S. Fairchild. 
231 pp. °42. Judd ; 
Featuring everyday information with fascinating pictures. 


Man a His Creatures. By H. C. Knapp-Fisher. viii, 236 pp. 
Unique history of human contacts with animals for service. sport, war. 


i sant of the Sea Otters. By Harold McCracken. 99 pp. ’42. 
Story of relentless, wasteful hunting around the Aleutian Islands. 


Companion Dog Training. By Hans Tossutti. 226 pp. °42. Judd 
Training dogs for hunting, war, police, stage, service to the blin 


Birds Across the Sky. By Florence Page ntl Francis Lee 
Narrative of bird-watching by artist and wife in N. America and Europe. 


The Ideal Boston Terrier. By Josephine a. Rine. 205 pp. °42. Judd 
Care of this popular breed from puppyhood to prize 


Handbook of Frogs and Toads. B er Allen Wright and Albert 
Hazen Wright. xii, 286 pp. °42. Comstock .................. 
Photos and descriptions of the 98 species in US. and Canada. 


Parade of the Animal Kingdom. By Robert Hegner, Jane Hegner. 
Describing animals familiar, profitable, unusual, exhibited, extinct. 


General Entomology. By S. W. Frost. x, 524 524 pp. *42. McGraw .. 
Comprehensive, illustrated reference to every type of 


Insect Pests. By William Clunie Harvey, Harry Hill. x, 292 pp. 
*41. Chemical 
Details of the worst enemies, the best controls. 


THE Foops oF MAN 
(See also list of texts in Home Economics.) 
$10 Daily Bread and Other Foods. By math Brindze. 36 pp. °41. Row 
Concise unit enriched with color plates. 


$25 Thrifty Cooking for Wartime. By Alice Winn-Smith. xxii, 147 
Wasteless recipes tested in the Revolution. Civil War, World War I. 
$50 We Pe Vitamins. By Walter H. Eddy, Gessner G. Hawley. 
Question-and- o. volume on newer knowledge ‘of nutrition. 
Modern Bread from the Viewpoint < ne. By Henry C. 
Sherman, Constance S. Pearson. .X, 118 pp. *42. Macmillan .. 
Authoritative as to the values of the “enriched i) 


$100 The Table Graces. By Beth Bailey McLean. 64 pp. °41. Manual 


How polished manners may accompany polished ‘plates and silverware. 


$200 Breads and More Breads. By Lois Lintner Sumption, Rteagaese 


Lintner Ashbrook. 248 pp. Arts 
Recipes from many nations’ bakeries, with amaz varieties. 
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Eat Wel i for Less Money. By Gaynor Maddox. 219 pp. °42. Dutton 
Do's and don'ts marketing and cooking for the “musts” of nutrition. 


Over Vitality through Planned Nutrition. By Adelle Davis. xii, 524 pp. 
Particularly clear on vitamins and minerals. 


Come and Get It. By George W. Martin. xviii, 189 pp. 42. Barnes 
Equipment, utensils, supplies, recipes for diversified camp cooking. 


How sd Grow Food for Your Family. By Samuel R. saad x, 


139 pp. °42. Barnes 
Emphasizing mathematical—attention to details. 


wet at the Vitamins? By Walter H. Eddy. vi, 247 pp. ’41. 
einhold 
History, sources, properties, chemistry, preparation, - effects. 


A Kitchen Manual. By Shelia Hibben. xvi, 231 pp. °41. Duell .. 
Mostly the little things that mean so much in cookery. 


Delectable Dinners: Menus with Recipes. By Anna J. Peterson, 


Nena Wilson Badenoch. 500 pp. °41. Dutton . 
Unique cookbook that tells both what and how. 


Vegeeaies in the Garden and Their Legends. By Vernon Quinn. 
261 pp. °42. Lippincott... 
Fenctastent’ history of edible roots, seeds, stalks, leaves, etc. 


What Do We Eat Now? By Helen Robertson, Sarah MacLeod, 
Frances Preston. xiii, 370 PP. 
Experts’ advice on war menus, true and false economies. Many recipes. 


The Art and a of Nutrition. By Estelle E. Hawley, Grace 


Up-to-date on new unowiedes of vitamins, food allergies, hormones. 


od Children through Modern Nutrition. By I. Newton 
elmass. xiv, 332 pp. °42. Dutton. ...................... 
Scientific = ing from infancy to 18; comprehensive as to vitamins. 


THE HEALTH OF MAN 
(See also list of texts in Physiology and Hygiene.) 
$10 The Fight Against Germs. By Kane Kelle. 3 6 pp. °41. Row .. 
asteur, 


Concise unit featuring the experimenters—as Jenner, P 


You as a Machine. By Bertha M. Parker. 36 pp. °42. Row ... 
Instructive comparisons of the body with a railroad locomotive. 


Attention! To Your Health. By Ernest J. Stewart, Jr. xiv, 82 pp. 
’41. Teachers . 
Brief chapters on keeping well and happy in the U Ss. Army. 


$25 Home Nursing. By Dorothy Denning. 64 pp. ’42. Little 
nae” stories of emergencies, with lavish colored pictures. 


Be Fit. By Dorothy Nye. xiv, 91 pp. °42. Harper 
Clever —_ ers on exercise, posture, relaxations, other aids. 


ang Public Health in America. By Avis E. Edgerton. 48 pp. ’41. Row 
Pictures and text explain inspections, laboratory tests, servi 


One the Hazards. By Francis L. sicen, x, 446 pp. ’41. 
Featuring gay cartoons on the serious matters of safety. 


$100 Health Problems: How To Solve Them. By Clifford Lee Brownell, 
Jesse Feiring Williams, William Leonard Hughes. viii, 317 pp. 
Stressing personal attractiveness of young people through health. 


Being Alive: Human Structure and Functions. m | Clifford Lee 

Brownell, Jesse Feiring Williams, William Leonard Hughes. viii, 

Essentials of anatomy, physiology worth knowing for healthful living. 


First Aid in Emergencies. By Eldridge L. Eliason. xii, 276 pp. 
Lippincott 


Concise pocket-sized volume, many illustrations; bomb and gas section. 
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$200 Everyday Nursing for the Everyday Home. By Elinor E. Norlin, 
Bessie Donaldson. xii, 306 pp. °42. Macmillan .............. 
Home guide for aid to sickness at all ages, all common afflictions. 


Over All About Me. By J. M. Bruer. 89 *41. American Tech. .... 1.00 
Unique ledger for recording personal data, inclu <o health records. 


A Manual of oa fongeins. and Splinting. By Augustus 
Over a hundred drawings an noelts text makes the methods plain. 


Solving School Health Problems. By Dorothy B. Nyswander and 
others. xii, 377 Pp. 
Comprehensive report on the development of a modern program. 


Diet in Sinus Infections and Colds. By Egon V. Ullmann. xii, 
New edition; considering vitamins and minerals better than drugs. 


Modern Medicine. By Netta W. Wilson, S. A. Weisman. vi, 
Thirteen dramatic stories—as of vaccines—told from their beginnings. 


Health Facts for College Students. By Maude Lee Etheridge. 
Its many practical topics not too difficult for high school seniors. 


Community Hygiene. By Laurence B. Chenoweth, Whitelaw Reid 
Non-technical yet detailed as to types of diseases, spreading agents. 


Health Education of the Public. By W. W Bauer, Thomas G. Hull. 
Writing, speaking, plays, slides, films are proper "publicity. 


Alcohol Explored. By Howard W. Haggard, E. M. Jellinek. x, 
2.75 
Scholarly report on its beverage uses and abuses. For seniors. 


gg in School Health. By Clair V. Langton. xiii, 680 pp. 
Very factual, practicnl, diversified, up-to-date for student reading. 


= M rere 's Challenge. By Frederick Eberson. vi, 354 pp. 
How men have fought—and still must fight—the plagues. 


Voice Science. By Lyman Spicer Judson, Andrew Thomas Weaver. 

Physics, physiology, anatomy of the speaking and hearing organs. 
Ambassadors In White. By Charles Morrow Wilson. xii, 372 pp. 


Stories of medical heroes—as of Reed, Gorgas— in tropical service. 


THE RECREATIONS OF MAN 


$100 Physical a By George T Stafford, Ray O. Duncan. 
Exercises to ready e body for any athletic sport. 
00 Touch Football. By Jolen V. Grombach. 82 pp. °42. Barnes .. 1.00 
ules of a new game especially popular in military camps. 
Soccer and Speedball for Girls. By Florence L. Hupprich. viii, 
Action of two related sports fully diagrammed and explained. 


Ice Hockey. By Eddie Jeremiah. viii, 120 pp. °42. Barnes ...... 1.00 
Illustrated manual, with individual and team tricks, for a fast game. 


Swimming. By Robert J. Kiphuth. 110 pp. Barnes ...... 1.00 
Stressing the winning strokes of competitive swimming 
Hockey for Girls. By T. Lees. viii, 88 pp. °42. 
arnes 
Diagrams and photos of a very vigorous sport. 


~ Picnic Book. By Clark L. Frederickson. xiv, 128 pp. °42. 
arnes 
Detailed plans for preparation, programs, frolics, food. 
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How to Play Better Basketball. By Ralph Henry Barbour, La Mar 
Points of health, skills, ig even sportsmanship. 
Over Rodeo. By Max Kegley. 64 pp. 42. Hastings 
Chiefly a picture book of the cow country’s major sport. 


Jiu-Jitsu. By Frederick P. Lowell. a. xii, 83 pp. °42. Barnes .... 
The science of self-defense in 61 illustrated lessons. 


All-American. By John R. Tunis. 245 pp. °42. Harcourt 
A fine football story. 


Famous American Athletes of Today. By Harold Kaese and others. 
Describing the training and triumphs of twelve current champions. 


Functional Football. By John Da Grosa. xiv, 321 pp. ’42. Saunders 
Fundamentals of offense and defense, by charts and text 
—— of Team Sports for Women. By Margaret H. Meyer, 


erite M. Swarz. viii, 385 pp. °’42. Saunders 
Practice pa y of six chief ball games, stressing body control. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF MAN 


$10 eg —, for Today and Tomorrow. By Fred A. Crane. 
Unit on oo slumless, healthy, beautiful communities. 


$200 Understanding Yourself: the Mental Hygiene of Personality. By 
Ernest R. Groves. viii, 279 pp. °41. Emerson ................ 
Realities faced frankly and scientifically in sober but clear phrases. 


Over Wolf Child and Human Child. By Arnold Gesell. xvi, 107 pp. 
Harper 


true story of a girl in India, raised by wolves from infancy to 8, with 
details of her development in posture, language. 


How Man Became a Giant. By M. Ilin, E. Segal. 270 pp. °42. 
He went to school for 10,000 years! Picturesque human history. 
The Great Adventure of Living. By Winfred Rhoades. 176 pp. 
Stimulating chapters on mental, physical, spiritual growth. 


Lost — the Romance of Archaeology. By Anne Terry White. 
Uncovering entent civilizations in Greece, Egypt, Asia, ‘America. 


About Ourselves. By James G. Needham. xi, 276 pp. ’41. Cattell 
Scholarly study of human nature due to man being an animal. 


Man and the Vertebrates. By Alfred Sherwood Romer, x, 405 pp. 
Chicago 


VoOcATIONS OF MAN 


$10 Looking Ahead: Choosing and Preparing for a Vocation. By E. W. 
Andrews, J. W. M. Rothney. 48 pp. 41. Row ................ 
Helping young persons to study industry, and their own talents. 


$25 ies Calls To Youth. By Leonard F. Yates. xi, 205 pp. ’41. 
eton 


App 
Guide to interesting careers in science for which young persons prepare. 
$100 Careers In Home Economics. By Florence La Ganke Harris. 64 


The train Z for varied services told as a story. 


Photography as a Vocation. By Andrew B. Hecht, George J. 
Berkowitz. 48 pp. ’°41. Science Research 
Describing jobs and markets; fine for science clubs. 


Your Career in Transportation. By Norman V. Carlisle. 188 pp. 
Dutton 


Each type—rail, highway, water, air—has its chapters. 


Civil Service Careers for Boys. By Norman V. egos sie Curtis 
Erickson. 202 pp. Dutton 
“Paging Scientists’’ an interesting chapter. 
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Civil Service for Girls. By Norman V. Carlisle, Doris McFerran. 
“Scientists, Too” an interesting chapter. 


a Cursor In Defense. By Shelby Cullom Davis. viii, 311 pp. 
Right-to-the-point ll jobs, and who may seek them. 

The Army In Review. By Curtis L. Erickson. 210 pp. °41. Dutton 2.00 
All duties—and he who studies science makes a better soldier. 


The Navy In Review. By Curtis L. Erickson. 212 pp. ’41. Dutton 2.00 
All duties—and he who studies science makes a better sailor. 


Youth and the Sea. By John J. Floherty. 238 pp. ’41. Lippincott 2.00 
How young men are trained for the U. S. Merchant Marine. 


The Road Ahead. By Lowery S. Howard. xiii, 400 pp. °41. World 2.00 
Practical guidance for high ool seniors and college freshmen. 


Aeronautical Occupations. By Burr Leyson. 188 pp. °41. Dutton 2.00 
Giving details of each duty, and training for it. 


Do You Want To Be a Nurse? By Dorothy Sutherland. x, 186 pp. 
’42. Doubleday ........ 
Training and service for this demanding, yet stimulating, profession. 


Your Career in Engineering. By Norman V. Carlisle. 253 pp. 


$200 Your Job and American Victory. By Theodore Barrett. xxii, 294 
The new activities include many scientific jobs. 


Vocations for Boys. By Harry Dexter Kitson, Mary Rebecca 
Lingenfelter. xii, 332 pp. °42. Harcourt .................... 2.50 
Crafts, business, professions, specialties—even hobbies—as life work. 


On Being an Architect. By William Lescaze. x. 287 pp. 42. Putnam 3.00 
Modern materials, tastes, practices; training for the job. 


A Text-Book for Dental Assistants. By Irwin Robert Levy. 239 


HIGH SCHOOL AND COLLEGE TEXTS 


The symbol (C) before a title indicates that the text is on the college lev 
but he recommended as valuable for reference of high school students an 
teachers. 


ASTRONOMY 
(C) Essentials of Astronomy. By John Charles Duncan. xii, 181 


Brief, well-arranged text for senior readers. 


AERONAUTICS 


The Air We Live In. By George T. Renner, Hubert A. Bauer. 
vi, 47 pp. °42. Macmillan Ek 0.36 
Simple background for further study of weather topics in aviation. 


Globes, Maps and Skyways. By Hubert A. Bauer. viii, 75 pp. 


Social Studies for the Air Age. By Hall Bartlett. viii, 169 pp. 


viii, 162 pp. "42. 
Chiefly the effects of high, fast flying on the human body. 
Mathematics in Aviation. By George Osteyee. x, 186 pp. ’42. 


Sharpening the mathematical tools of future flyers. 


, Activities of seven broad fields and fifteen specialties. 
; Over Public Health Nurse in Action. By Marguerite Wales. xx, 437 pp. 
: Ten avenues of her work—as orthopedics, industrial, tuberculosis, etc. 
,., 
f Describing tools, techniques, personality to make her most helpful. 
id 
‘ The simplest principles of air navigation. 
*42. Macmillan 
History of flying, present service in peace and war, future influence. 
The Biology of Flight. By Frederick L. Fitzpatrick, Karl A. Stiles. 
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Wings for You. By E. A. Cross. x, 355 pp. °42. Macmillan .... 0.76 
Twenty-nine reprinted articles selected for strong interest to seniors. 


Aviation Mathematics. By A. F. Buchan, R. Borthwick, William 


Simplified from a training text for R.A-F. pilots. 


Elements of Pre-Flight Aeronautics for High Schools. By Frank E. 
Henzlik and others. x, 556 pp. *42. Macmillan .............. 0.96 
For a one-year course with average students; many aids to the teacher. 


Before You Fly: Essentials of Aeronautics. By Pearle Thurber 
Robinson, Frederic A. Middleton, George M. Rawlins, Joseph W. 


Clear text already tested in high school classes of Washington, D. C. 


Science of Pre-Flight Aeronautics for High Schools. By F. E. 
Henzlik and others. x, 868 pp. °42. Macmillan................ 1.32 
For one-year course with selected students, two years with the average. 


Air Navigation for Beginners. By Scott G. Lamb. 116 pp. ’42. 


Army Flyers. By Generals H. H. Arnold and Ira C. Eaker. xiv, 


Two high officers of the Air Forces have written a war text. 


Map Reading and Avigation. By Richard M. Field, Harlan T. 


Stetson. xiii, 129 pp. °42. Van Nostrand .................... 2.50 
Based on the new science of aerial photography. 


Air Navigation (Part I). By E. Molloy. viii, 128 pp. ’42 Chemical 2.50 
Chiefly pilotage, instrument flying, radio navigation, meteorology. 


Air Navigation (Part II). By E. Molloy. viii, 132 pp. ’°42. Chemical 2.50 
Chiefly compasses, drift sights, meters, sextants night flying. 


ABC of Avigation. By Victor W. Page. xxiii, 598 pp. 42. Henley 2.50 
Truly clear on all aspects of mechanics and instruments. 


Aircraft Engine Maintenance. By James H. Suddeth. x, 374 pp. 


What the expert air mechanic must know; instructive diagrams. 


Elements of Aeronautics. By Francis Pope, Arthur S. Otis. xii, 
In which mathematics is not avoided, but explained. 


Flight: Aircraft Engines. By Ray F. Kuns. 363 pp. °41. Amer- 
ican Tech. 3.25 


Descriptions and diagrams of the modern power plants and accessories. 


rie Meteorology and Aircraft Instruments. By Bailey Wright, 
. E. Dyer, Rex Martin. 348 pp. °41. American Tech. ...... 
New weather and d maps, photography, radio beacons, instruments. 


Teachers’ guides and manuals are available for several of these texts. 
Inquire of the publishers concerning these. 


BIOLoGy 


(C) An Introduction to the Plant Sciences. By William C. Darrah. 


For college short course, descriptive of form and function. 


(C) Plants and Man. By Clarence J. Hylander. Oran B. Stanley. 
x, 518 pp. ’°41. Blakiston 


Organized by practical classification, as plants for food, for wood. 


(C) The Plant World: a Text in College Botany. By Harry J. 
Featuring fine photographs, macro and micro. 


Human Geography in the Air Age. By George T. Renner. xiv, 238 
pp. °42. Macmillan 
The airplane’s world is mapped in Oly new pl n 
Thousands of future flyers should begin this study now. 
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CHEMISTRY 


(C) An Outline of First Year College Chemistry. By John R. 


Lewis. viii, 318 pp. °41. Barnes and Noble .................. 
Fifth edition of this comprehensive review book from 23 texts. 


Modern Chemistry. By Charles E. Dull. xii, 604, xxiv pp. 42. Holt 2.00 
Big book lavish with pictures, history, new topics. 


New Practical Chemistry. By Newton Henry Black, James Bryant 


Popular text revised clear down to synthetic rubber. 


Living Chemistry. By Maurice R. Ahrens, Norris F. Bush, Ray K. 
Striking new size, style, treatment, stressing applications. 


(C) Brief College Chemistry. By Leon B. Richardson, Andrew J. 
Brief by selection, not superficiality. Plenty of theory, pictures. 


(C) Introductory College Chemistry.  * Horace G. Deming, 
B. Clifford Hendricks. xii, 526 pp. 3.00 
Revised to bring industrial applications, nutrition, etc., up to date. 


ander Lehrman. xiii, 663 pp. °41. Crowell ................ 3.50 
doses. 


GENERAL SCIENCE 


Exploring Science. By Victor C. Smith, Gilbert H. Trafton. xii, 
1.32 


Enjoying Science. By Victor C. Smith, Gilbert H. Trafton. xii, 


Using Science. By Victor C. Smith, Gilbert H. Trafton. xiii, 
000, pp. "42. Lippincott 1.80 
Modern Science In Our Environment. By Charles E. Dull, Paul B. 
Mann, Philip G. Johnson. viii, 432 pp. °42. Holt 


Modern Science In Our Daily Life. By Charles E. Dull, Paul B. 
Mann, Philip G, Johnson. viii, 502 pp. °42. Holt ............ 1.68 


Modern Science In Man’s Progress. By Charles E. Dull, Paul B. 
Mann, Philip G. Johnson. x, 508 pp. °42. Holt .............. 1.92 
Sequence of 7th, 8th, grade texts in topics that do not repeat. 
Tours Through the World of Science: Texas Edition. By William 


T. Skilling, Jack Hudspeth. xiv, 815 pp. ’41. McGraw ...... 1.70 
Adding unique chapter on the State's scientific resources, activities. 


(C) Physical Science. By Charles H. Nettels, Paul F. Devine, 


Walter L. Nourse, M. E. Herriott. xxiv, 464 pp. °42. Heath .. 2.24 
Fifteen units of very modern survey science, with activities. 


(C) Modern-Life Science. By Robert H. Carleton, Harry H. 
Big physical science text—no biology; illustrations a feature. 


(C) Man and His Physical World. By Dwight E. Gray. xii, 665 
Broadly diversified for the interest of college f . 


(C) Matter, Energy and Radiation. By J. R. Dunning, H. C. Pax- 
ton. xvi, 668 pp. °41. McGraw ....... 
Fundamental physical science for earnest freshmen 


(C) Introductory College Chemistry. By Joseph A. Babor, Alex- 
| voids 
(C) General Chemistry for Colleges. By B. Smith Hopkins. viii 
758 pp. Heath 
Third edition of a diversified, thorough text. 
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Home Economics 


Food and Family Living. By Faith Lanman Gorrell, Hughina 
McKay, Frances Zuill. xi, 522 pp. °42. Lippincott 
Stresses purchasing, preparation; large recipe section. 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS 
Operating Woodworking Machines. By Herman Hjorth. viii, 163 
Each ma e an excellent example of applied physics. 
Creative Crate Craft. By Paul V. Champion. 110 pp. ’42. Bruce 
Novel yet practical furniture from discarded shipping boxes. 


Essentials of Shop Mathematics. By Samuel Slade, Louis Margolis. 
Much on gears, watts, screw threads, capacities, accurate measuring. 


Metalworking Made Easy. By William J. Becker. 135 pp. ’42 Bruce 
Directions easily followed by clever juniors’ fingers. 


It’s Fun to Build Modern Furniture. By Clifford K. Lush. 109 


50 Metal-Spinning Projects. By James E. Reagan. 110 pp. ’41. 


Designs of beauty in five metals plus decorations with plastics. 


Master Homecraft Subjects. By G. A. Raeth. 160 pp.’42. Bruce .. 
directions for making twenty-four beautiful items of furniture. 


Machine Shop Theory and Practice. By Albert M. Wagener, Harlan 
R. Arthur. 210, 306 pp. “41. Van Nostrand .................. 
Picturing and explaining each tool, its scientific principles, uses. 


Shopcrafter’s Handbook. By Nelson L. Burbank, E. M. Mitchell. 
One hundred fifty worthy projects training the hands. 


sy Eatincaring Drawings. By George F. Bush. x, 60 pp. 
Showing the Ae GEE by these practical scientists. 


~~ “eer Furniture. By Chris Harold Groneman. vii, 111 pp. 
Using scrap metal pipe in clever craftsmanship, in post-War projects. 


Fun With Wood. By Joseph Leeming. 111 pp. °42. Stokes .... 
Giving handy students new ideas for scientific gadgets. 


Handwork In Wood. By William Noyes, Albert F. Siepert. vi, 
All steps from logs to cabinets; details of tools, techniques. 


How To Read Electrical Blueprints. By Gilbert M. Heine, Carl H. 
Dunlap. 316 po. “43. American Tech. 
Symbols and interpretations for wiring a home, auto, motor, etc. 


Air Conditioning Metal Layout. By Joseph J. Kaberlein. x, 308 


Diagrams and specifications for a construction specialty. 
Machine Shop Work. By John T. Shuman. vii, 499 pp. ’42. 
Principles and practices of every tool; diagrams questions, problems. 
Practical Mechanics Handbook. By F. J. Camm. 398 pp. ’42. 
Featuring the tools and machines, their principles and uses. 


Modern Plywood. By Thomas D. Perry. xiv, 366 pp. ’42. Putnam 
Manufacture and uses; also the new synthetic adhesives. 


PHYSIOGRAPHY 


(C) Physical Geography. By Albert L. Seeman. xxii, 439 pp. 
Superior reference for questions as influences on human life. 
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PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE 


(C) Introduction to Human Physiology. By Lathan A. Crandall, 


With considerable’ attention to practical hygiene. 


(C) The Science of Health. By Florence L. Meredith. xii, 427 pp. 
Interesting freshman survey of physiology and hygiene. 


(C) Personal and Community Hygiene. By Dean Franklin Smiley, 
Adrian Gordon Gould. xviii, 932 pp. °41. Macmillan 
it reference for a great variety of health problems. 


SPECIAL! 


Mathematics: It’s Magic and Mastery. By Aaron Babst. xiv, 790 
Full of applications to science; superior students’ reference. 


The —~ egeeanl School and University. 488 pp. °42. American 


Se 
Annual plans and supplies, including science laboratories. 
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INTRODUCTION TO 
THE SLOW GROWTH OF PROFESSIONALISM 


LUCY GAGE 
Peabody College 


In the world of young children, education is relatively new and 
most adults have either ignored it as trivial or were reluctant to 
believe it had anything to contribute that is professionally serious. 

The pioneers in this field have had fifty years of organized effort 
in which to test the question and the record is an amazing one. The 
earliest efforts in American pre-school education were in line with 
every new movement departing from the familiar and the traditional, 
for among the first disciples were those who slavishly followed their 
leader, adhering closely to the word with an enthusiasm not unlike 
that of a cult that blindly worships, refusing to depart from the 
letter. 

Early American kindergartens were no exception and were looked 
upon as a social service asset in our large cities, rescuing young 
children from the streets. These centers were largely supported by 
churches and philanthropic individuals. They easily fell into the 
category of mission schools and were known as free kindergartens. 
Here and there were a few private schools supported by tuition 
from well-to-do patrons. This was the status of pre-school education 
in the early 90’s with the exception of a few forward-looking states 
such as Wisconsin. Here the early work of Mrs. Carl Schurz, a former 
student of Froebel in Germany, had its beginning in this state and 
without doubt contributed something to the influence of establishing 
kindergartens in the public schools. Her enthusiasm was shared by 
her husband, an outstanding journalist. 

With the rise of the biological sciences in the early 90’s under 
the leadership of G. Stanley Hall, coincident with the more functional 
aspects of psychology being introduced by John Dewey, came the 
return of the McMurry brothers from Germany fired with new zeal 
for the importance of the trained teacher in elementary education. 
Col. Francis Parker was sponsoring the life of the child rather 
than the letter of the book in his practice of education. There was 
at this time in the very air of the Middle West the heralding of a 
new day for childhood education. 

Points of view of these leaders were in sharp contrast to one 
another but they all gave emphasis to the importance of dignifying 
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child life. The Herbartian Society out of which later grew the 
Child Study Society of Illinois in which the McMurrys were the 
moving spirits often invited these outstanding leaders to participate 
in their programs many times taking the form of a symposium 
where each presented his view-point with such calmness toward 
differences that a novice was a bit shocked that people could so 
frankly and violently disagree with each other and be friendly. 
This was the writer’s first introduction to professionalism from 
the platform in 1895 in the city of Chicago. As young students we 
were invited to listen in at this important conference and it still 
stands out in the minds of many as something vital and refreshing. 

Out of such questioning and discussion came a new emphasis in 
pre-school education. In 1895 G. Stanley Hall of Massachusetts in- 
vited many leaders in kindergarten education to Clark University, 
Worcester, Massachusetts to a summer conference. Thirty-five re- 
sponded to this invitation. Here was presented some rather startling 
evidence from biological studies revealing principles of growth 
in relation to all growing organisms. Hall knew the principles 
would apply to the human organism and that there was need of 
reconstruction of certain practices then violating growth in young 
children. So incensed were many of the devotees of Susan Blow 
and Hall’s attack on her new book “Symbolic Education” which 
ignored the scientific contributions of both biology and psychology 
that they walked out by twos and threes leaving only two young 
women. These two remained six weeks to listen, to question, to 
learn what scientific investigations were discovering about the central 
nervous system of all growing organisms and their relation to the 
young human. 

These two pioneer women whose courage and intelligence weathered 
the storm of protest from their fellow-workers were Anna E. Bryan 
and Patty Smith Hill, both of Louisville, Kentucky. Eva Blaine 
Whitmore, Superintendent of the Chicago Free Kindergarten As- 
sociation, through her Board of Directors invited Anna E. Bryan to 
direct the education classes of young women preparing to teach 
children under six. Miss Bryan accepted, coming to Chicago in the 
fall of 1894. In a recent visit with Miss Whitmore at her home in 
Evanston, Illinois she was asked why Miss Bryan was chosen. “Be- 
cause of her ability to think straight and the courage she had to 
formulate her thinking into a working philosophy.” Then she added, 
“Miss Bryan possessed a personality characterized by grace, charm, 
and wit coupled with intellectual integrity that flourished when 
under fire.” 


Early associated with Miss Bryan in the Chicago Free Kindergarten 
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Association was Alice Temple, who later was a member of the 
faculty of the University of Chicago. Following Miss Bryan’s summer 
with G. Stanley Hall and William Henry Burnham in ’95 at Clark 
University, Miss Temple became a leader in her own kindergarten, 
experimenting with larger coarser materials that contributed to a 
reconstructed practice in the field of young children and served as 
a laboratory for Miss Bryan’s students. 


It was the writer’s good fortune to choose the Chicago Free 
Kindergarten Training Center and to study with Miss Bryan in ’94, 
95, and ’96. During the few years that she lived to work (for she 
died in 1901) she gave sufficient strength and vision to her students 
to illumine the pathway for others until today it is a well-traveled 
highway. John Dewey, one of our great living thinkers, gave voice 
recently to the work of Miss Bryan as phenomenal at that period. 

Through the forty-six years that the writer has been in active 
service in young children’s education the force of Miss Bryan’s 
gentleness together with her strength of conviction comes to one 
again and again in the very simple, direct way she would say to her 
students, “Follow truth wherever it may lead you, even to the point 
of giving up your most treasured ideas and ideals.” That was very 
strong medicine for young women in the early 90’s. Patty Smith 
Hill who succeeded Miss Bryan in Louisville, Kentucky and who was 
later called to Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, 
is too well-known and her work too recent to dwell upon here except 
to say that she has always retained that fine pioneer spirit and fol- 
lowed closely the essence of that early conference with G. Stanley 
Hall. Ever sensing out new movements in advance, her leadership 
continued to modify educational practices in the field of young 
children in line with all contributions made to the betterment of 
human growth and development. It was she who brought Grace 
Owen from England to assist with her pioneering efforts in trans- 
forming day homes and day nurseries into nursery schools through- 
out America. Today her students are legion and have dignified the 
profession in all parts of the world. She enjoys the distinction of 
Professor Emeritus together with an honorary degree from Columbia 
University. Professor Hill continues her deep interest in childhood 
during her well-earned rest at her home in New York City and 
Florida. 

It was not easy to break through the early devotion of pioneers 
with a questioning attitude toward their beliefs. It was even more 
difficult to pry loose a large group of genteel unmarried women from 
the emotional satisfaction they enjoyed in a kind of vicarious senti- 
mental motherhood found in daily association with children. Yet 
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these young women pioneers came from homes of culture and re- 
finement and brought to the early pre-school practices a dignity 
of guidance that is not to be confused with mere care-taking. A 
delightful young woman, sympathetic with child life, might qualify 
as a teacher without the sturdiness of clear thinking to guide 
her enthusiasm. Another added danger of this early period was 
a teacher who gained satisfactory, even brilliant results that won the 
approval of the public without any self-criticism as to how the results 
came to be, or the ability to question the strength or weakness of 
the process. Personal magnetism was a dangerous foe to the conscious 
facing of the what, the why, and the wherefore. : 

Training schools for teachers of pre-school children were established 
earlier than for any other group of teachers, due largely to the fact 
that the kindergarten followed a set pattern of mystical symbols 
which created in the minds of its leaders the need of a superior 
level of understanding that sometimes talked down to students with 
the air of holding the key to unlock all the mysterious treasures of 
the universe. Crashing into this world of symbolism came a new 
reality interpreting Froebel’s principles by a new biological faith 
in the child as a nervous organism with capacity to do his own grow- 
ing, capable of response and capable of changing by that response. 
Wherever this principle cut through cleanly we found resistance and 
even a defense mechanism was set going by the older devotees of 
Froebel, probably through fear of all new ideas born of science. 
Gradually there came to be two schools of thinking about young 
children’s education with shadings up and down the line from the 
ultra-traditional acceptance to the more radical questioning attitude. 

Contemporary workers of this period included the Hailmans of 
La Porte, Indiana, Kate Douglas Wiggin with the Golden Gate As- 
sociation in San Francisco. In Chicago there was a group including 
Elizabeth Harrison with her well-known school and her fine em- 
phasis upon the home and parent education, Mrs. Alice Putnam, 
whose graduates even now show her large open-mindedness toward 
differing view-points, the Hofer sisters who were well-known for 
their interest in the arts, and Eva Blaine Whitmore who was superin- 
tendent of the Chicago Free Kindergarten Association. Added to 
these was an earlier vigorous pioneer of the 70’s, Susan Blow, who 
inaugurated the first public kindergarten in the large city system of 
St. Louis, Missouri. Dr. W. T. Harris, then superintendent of the 
St. Louis schools, was an early believer in Froebel’s contribution 
to education and made possible Miss Blow’s contribution. Later she 
controlled practically the entire East in its thinking. In the kinder- 
garten field she and her colleagues were at work in the important 
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training centers of Boston, New York, Philadelphia, and Washington, 
D. C. 

Another outstanding pioneer was Lucy Wheelock of the Wheelock 
School of Boston. She came often to visit the training centers of 
Chicago in ’95 and ’96 and while holding to the older view-point 
showed a marked respect toward those differing from her. It was 
Lucy Wheelock who paved the way and persuaded the National 
Educational Association to recognize the field of young children 
under six years of age at its Department of Superintendence meetings 
in February. In the city of St. Louis Lucy Wheelock presented this 
view-point at one of their general session programs with such strength 
and dignity that school administrators thereafter gave a vote of 
confidence and recognition to the kindergarten in all their future 
conferences. 

As early as 1905 Dean Russell of Teachers College, New York 
showed his fine sensitiveness toward a growing professionalism in 
this field when he invited both Miss Blow and Miss Hill to his 
faculty to represent two schools of thought in the field of childhood 
education. Those of us who enjoyed these stirring differences were 
introduced to a step forward in mature study, and here one was 
permitted to do his own thinking and to draw his own conclusions, 
gleaning the best from each leader. 

Many public school systems were now incorporating pre-school 
groups and wherever they were made an integral part of the ele- 
mentary school we find a strengthening on both sides of the line by 
this unification affecting both child and teacher favorably in the 
grades as well as those in the pre-school groups. 

The rise of pre-school education in the United States during the 
past few years has been largely stimulated by the Federal aid 
program in establishing nursery schools. The same danger arises 
here as in the early kindergarten movement. With too much em- 
phasis upon the social service value of these schools assisting the 
working mother and the low income groups as well as the teacher 
out of employment, there is apt to be a weakness in the teacher 
without adequate preparation. She either over-trains the child in 
daily routinisms or lets the whole deteriorate into a mere tending of 
the child upon a day-home basis. Whether it be nursery school and 
kindergarten teachers in the pre-school field or the teachers of the 
elementary grades or secondary schools, the importance of unifying 
all teacher education is as vital as unifying childhood education. 
It can no longer be fragmentized into small segments. It must be of one 
piece in its texture, in its pattern of procedure lining up with what 
the growth process calls for so that living fully and richly from birth 
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through college into life becomes the guiding principle. Separate 
private schools for education of teachers in the pre-school field largely 
disappear as the pioneer experimental stage passes over into public 
approval and becomes a part of the accepted forms of education. 
State requirements then step in and become imperative. State schools 
including teachers colleges and universities see the trend toward 
reaching farther and farther back into the life of the individual and 
the value of studying the responses of the very young child as a 
part of all teacher education rather than a specialized group. So 
we find “Child Growth and Development” a part of Parent Education 
courses, Psychology and Sociology—Home Economics education—Art 
and Rural Life; Health and Physical Education all needing acquaintance 
with the child beginning with babyhood. 

It is particularly tempting in the field of daily association with the 
child of two, three, four, and five to be personal rather than profes- 
sional. It is here that our greatest strides have been made—gained 
from the world of science investigating the development and growth 
of the human organism. As we lay hold of these guiding principles, 
both parent and teacher must be subject to the discipline of their 
direction which often means stand aside and let the child fail or let 
the child fall—it may also mean that it is the time to step in and 
assist—advise and direct explicitly. 

Professionalism has been slow-growing in the world of child- 
hood education much as it has been in other worthwhile fields of 
study. Perhaps it has been slower in this particular field for it is 
difficult to gain perspective where the study deals with the young 
of the human species. Science has so recently entered this field— 
modern findings in psychology and nutrition health are contributing 
much to our enlightenment, and our social understanding is enriched 
by anthropology, sociology, and bio-chemistry. 

It requires courage and faith as well as knowledge to work im- 
personally, consciously, continuously, and indefatigably recording 
multiple responses of young humans. To sift these by analysis under 
the guidance of principles that govern growth and development of 
human kind and verify them by other studies calls for a much wider 
laboratory opportunity for the student of education than is generally 
recognized in our colleges. Until the student is permitted more 
latitude both in time and credits in the laboratory of growing boys 
and girls to discover why they respond as they do, given assistance 
from all fields of study to help interpret, evaluate, and translate 
these responses into reconstructed living and learning there can be 
no real progress in the building of a recognized place among the pro- 
fessions. 
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A CLINICAL RECORD OF DIAGNOSTIC AND 
REMEDIAL INSTRUCTION 
INEZ GLENNY 
Public Schools, Seattle, Washington 


ULLIN W. LEAVELL 
Peabody College 


Enna Deens, a fifth-grade child, was referred to the Child Study 
Clinic for diagnosis and remedial instruction in reading. An at- 
tractive ten-year old girl with a pleasing personality, she cooperated 
well with the examiners and teachers. Records of standardized test 
results and classroom work showed her to be below the fifth grade 
norms and below the level of achievement of her classmates. 

The Terman-Merrill Revision of the Stanford-Binet Intelligence 
Test was given to Enna by a member of the Clinic staff. The I.Q. 
obtained was 122. On the Kuhlmann-Anderson group test which 
had been given five months earlier Enna had reached an I.Q. score 
of 104. The only specific physical weakness revealed by the individual 
tests administered in the clinic was in visual imagery. Enna was 
given ten different performance tests on which her median mental 
age was 13+. Some of the tests included in this group were the 
Healy Pictorial, Casuist Form Board, Pintner Manikin, and Porteus 
Maze Test. From the results of the battery of tests given it was clear 
to the examiners that the child’s reading difficulties were due to 
factors other than low- intelligence. 

Investigation into Enna’s school history revealed many weeks of 
absence during each school year because of her late entrance, 
children’s diseases, and sinus trouble. Enna’s first school year—so 
vitally important in forming correct attitudes toward abilities and skills 
in reading—showed an absence of seventeen weeks. Further investiga- 
tion showed that during her first four years of school enrollment 
she had lost approximately two years of school experience! Records 
for the current year showed an absence of eight weeks. It was 
not surprising that a child with a history of such irregular attendance 
would have had difficulty in mastering the mechanics of reading. 
No doubt a child of less intelligence would have had records of 
several grade failures. 

Enna’s general health condition other than occasional attacks of 
sinus was good. Audiometer tests revealed no hearing defects. Ex- 
amination of her eyes disclosed no faulty vision. 

Conferences were held with the child’s mother and teachers in 
an attempt to discover all factors that might have contributed to 
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Enna’s deficiency in reading. These conversations brought to light 
a severe emotional disturbance that Enna had experienced a year 
previous. She had been the unhappy witness to her father’s death. 
He had drowned after successfully saving the lives of two children. 
For several weeks after his death Enna was rather inactive and talked 
very little. It is most probable that she received little benefit from 
school experiences during this time. When Enna was referred to 
the Clinic, however, no trace of this disturbance was visible. 

Other data collected included information concerning Enna’s home 
environment. Her father, a college graduate, had been a successful 
professional man. Her mother had graduated from high school and 
had been a stenographer before her marriage. Enna and her mother 
were living in a six-room rented apartment which was attractively 
furnished. They owned a car. Enna had a bicycle and a pet dog. 
She had a library of approximately twenty-five books and a small 
radio of her own. She had taken piano and dancing lessons. Enna’s 
closest friends were children in her own grade and were desirable 
playmates. 

With this background of data in mind the investigators gave Enna 
standardized reading tests to determine specific reading weaknesses. 
Tests administered were: Sangren-Woody, Form A, Grades 4-8; 
Pressey Diagnostic Reading Tests, Form A, Grades 3-9; Dolch and 
Gray Word-Attack Test No. 3. The Dolch Vocabulary List of 220 
words and ophthalmograph tests were given. 


Enna’s scores on the Pressey and Sangren-Woody tests showed es 
to be low in rate and high in paragraph meaning. There was little 
agreement in the scores made on the vocabulary sections of the two 
tests. The score obtained on the Sangren-Woody test was above the 
5A norm. A norm of 3A was reached on both Form A and Form B 
of the Pressey test. Form B was given as a check after the dis- 
crepancy in the scores was noted. Results on the other tests given 
and teacher opinion tended to agree with the Pressey tests. The 
day after the Sangren-Woody test was administered Enna was given 
a list of thirty-eight words that were taken from parts five and 
seven of the test—the two parts on which she had done exceptionally 
well. She missed twenty-nine words from the list. Though not able 
to recognize the words in isolation she apparently was able to 
recognize enough of them from contextual clues to be able to find 
the principal thought and sequence of events. This proved to be true, 
also, on the paragraph-meaning section of the Pressey test. She was 
unable to recognize twenty-one words out of a list of twenty-seven 
words selected at random from the paragraph-meaning division of 
the test. 
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Enna fell exceedingly low on part six of the Sangren-Woody test 
which deals with following printed directions. The child was able 
to follow oral directions well, however. The staff member who gave 
her the individual mental test noted her ability to follow oral direc- 
tions. 

During the entire period of diagnosis the examiners were careful to 
note Enna’s work habits, attitudes, and reactions. The outstanding 
factor noted was her lack of self-confidence. When asked to attack ° 
some particular piece of work she invariably remarked, “I can’t do 
that” or “I don’t know how.” Often she began to work, hesitated and 
remarked, “No, I don’t think that’s right.” After she was assured 
that the task was not difficult and that she was capable of doing it 
she usually proceeded and performed the task correctly. Yet, after 
she had completed a test she invariably stated, “I don’t think that’s 
right.” 

Enna worked slowly and at times carelessly. It was noted that 
she worked more carefully and diligently when she was with an 
examiner than when she worked with the fifth-grade group. From 
observation in the classroom it appeared that Enna was very much 
of a follower. In class discussions she was usually a listener. How- 
ever, when called upon by the teacher she could generally add some 
information about the topic that was being discussed. During the 
activity period she worked well with the other children but waited 
for them to take the initiative. She appeared to be well liked by the 
other children. 

Enna’s attitude toward school, her teachers, and examiners was 
completely void of antagonism. She accepted suggestions readily and 
at no time showed resentment when asked to do a particular piece 
of work. She cooperated well and was most anxious to become a 
fluent reader. She was conscious of her deficiency in reading. When 
her past absences were discussed she remarked to the examiner, “If 
I hadn’t been sick and out of school so much, I would be a better 
reader.” There was no indication that she had used this as an 
excuse to sit back and do nothing about her difficulty. In another 
conversation she told the examiner that English and arithmetic were 
the subjects she liked least. In no way did she infer that she dis- 
liked reading. 

Before remedial work on Enna’s particular reading problems was 
begun the outstanding features of the case were noted. These features 
appeared to be as follows: the girl was a superior child mentally; 
tests revealed she was accomplishing far less than she was capable 
of accomplishing; the child had a school history of many and pro- 
longed absences; she had experienced an emotional crisis the pre- 
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ceding year; she was lacking in self-confidence but was most co- 
operative and had a strong desire to improve her work; reading 
tests revealed specific weaknesses in rate, word recognition, and in 
following directions. 


The remedial work to overcome Enna’s reading deficiencies included 
several different types. Leisure-time reading of highly interest- 
ing material was encouraged. Enna kept a record of the pages 
she read each day. She was given extensive work in word analysis 
and phonetics. This work included vowel and consonant discrim- 
ination, noting words with similar suffixes, prefixes, phonograms, 
and components. Emphasis was placed on initial sounds in words, 
on omissions. and substitutions. Wide use of the dictionary was 
employed. The metronoscope was used many times. Whenever 
possible Enna received help on material she had to give orally to 
her group. The regular classroom spelling words received careful 
analysis each week. 

During the three months that Enna received intensive remedial 
instruction she worked most diligently. Her habits of work im- 
proved. As she gained in reading power she gained in self-confidence. 
The last few weeks that she received help at the Clinic she seemed 
less hesitant and unsure of herself than formerly. She made a real 
attempt to attack difficult and unfamiliar words. Her old comment, 
“T can’t do that,” was seldom heard. 


The last week of Enna’s time at the Clinic was devoted to taking 
terminal tests. The following tables of scores show the progress 
Enna made as measured by standardized tests and the opthalmograph. 


TABLE I 
Sangren-Woody Reading Test—Grades 4-8 
Form A—March 6 Form B—May 19 

Grade Norm Grade Grade Norm Grade 

Score Reached Norm5® Score Reached Norm 
Word Meaning ...... 17 59 16.2 18 62 17.1 
Rate See 14 42 16.8 25 gl 17.4 
Fact Material 4 410 5.1 5 56 5.7 
Total Meaning 42 5.5 69 5.9 
Central Thought 5 69 3.6 9 gi 4.0 
Following Directions 2 35 4.7 6 66 5.1 
Organization ....... 11 gi0 5.5 10 84 6.0 
Total Score 57 58 55.1 80 77 58.7 
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TABLE II 
Pressey Diagnostic Tests—Grades 3-9 
Form A—Feb. 25 Grade Form B—May 20 
Grade Norm Norm Grade Norm 
Score Reached for 5A Score Reached 
23 4B 32 31 5A 
Words per minute. 115 160 155 
Vocabulary ......... 26 3A 45 40 5B 
Reading Vocabulary 2600 4500 4000 
Paragraph Meaning . 32 6A 23 38 TA 
Total Score ....... 81 4A 100 109 6B 
TABLE III 


Ophthalmograph Records 
Oct. 3, Oct. 3, May 5, May 25, May 29, 


1941 1941 1942 1942 1942 
III B IVC MIVA V,VI,VIIA V,VI,VIIB 
Number fixations per 
100 164 100 74 50 
Number regressions 
per 100 words ....... 16 52 36 12 8 
Reading rate—words 
per minute .......... 211 113 286 286 533 
Comprehension score .. .100 80 90 90 100 
Avg. duration of 
32 21 .28 .23 
Avg. span of 
recognition ........... *1.00 61 1.00 1.61 2.38 


As on the February tests the scores in central thought, organization, 
and paragraph meaning on both the Sangren-Woody and Pressey 
tests were high. Little agreement between the vocabulary scores on 
the two tests was again apparent. Observation made during the 
period of remedial instruction agreed with the Pressey score. 

The increase in rate shown on the Sangren-Woody test was very 
great—a jump from 141 to 256 words read per minute. Inasmuch 
as Enna missed five out of ten questions and was below the grade 
norm on the fact questions covering the same material she probably 
skimmed the story instead of reading it thoroughly. However, the 
ophthalmograph record showed she read 286 words per minute. 

The examiners felt that the measure of success achieved in Enna’s 
case was the result of careful, objective diagnosis and proper remedial 
guidance. It was fortunate that she cooperated well and was anxious 
to improve her work. It was important that her power in reading 
was strengthened. But more important was the effect of that power 
upon the child’s personality. 


REMEDIAL READING MATERIALS 


Vetma R. SHAFFER 
Assistant Supervisor of School Libraries for Tennessee 


This report presents the results of an attempt, first, to find out 
what library materials have been most successfully used with children 
who were retarded in reading, and, second, to compile a list of all 
such books mentioned in published sources. The bibliography which 
was used as a basis of the investigation is not given in this article, but 
may be obtained free of charge from the Division of School Libraries, 
State Department of Education, Nashville, Tennessee. It is divided 
into two sections: (1) Books for Younger Children; (2) Books for 
Older Children. 

The project itself covered only section one of the bibliography. 
Although there were 1803 entries in the fifteen booklists, there were 
actually only 1174 different titles. Approximately three-fourths of 
the total number of titles were listed either in the 4th, 5th or 6th 
(latest) editions of the Children’s Catalog, probably the most widely 
used basic source for school library orders. A few of the titles were 
too old to be listed in any of the current sources and should probably 
be withdrawn from the completed list. The Children’s Catalog, lists 
relatively few books of a text book nature, such as readers, which in 
some measure accounts for the group of books that are to be found 
therein. 

Many of the lists gave both vocabulary and interest level of each 
book. This information was tabulated in a card file which was ar- 
ranged first by subject as, animals, airplanes, cowboys, etc., and 
second, by three main vocabulary grade level groups; namely 1-3, 4-6, 
7-9. 

There were 140 books from the total list which appeared on three 
or more lists. In all probability, these titles are the ones which should 
prove to be the most useful for remedial reading purposes. They 
are given here as a suggested basic list for first purchase for retarded 
readers. All of the books on this list are entered in the latest edition 
of the Children’s Catalog with the exception of those noted as follows: 


1. * Indicates titles in 4th or 5th editions of Children’s Catalog. 

2. x Indicates titles not appearing in any of the 3 latest editions of the Catalog. 

The books preceded by a dagger are recommended in the Children’s Catalog 
(6th ed.) for first purchase. Those preceded by a double dagger are doubly 
recommended. 
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BASIC LIST OF REMEDIAL READING MATERIALS 
On 7 lists: 
Huber. Skags the Milk Horse. American Book Company, 1931. 
fLofting. Story of Doctor Dolittle. Stokes, 1920. 
ftLorenzini. Adventures of Pinocchio. Macmillan, 1927. 
Sewell. Black Beauty. Macrae. 


On 6 lists: 


Bass. Stories of Pioneer Life for Young Readers. Heath, 1928. 

¢Clark & Quigley. Poppy Seed Cakes. Doubleday, 1929. 

Deming, The Indians in Winter Camp. Laidlaw, 1931. 

Floherty. Fire Fighters. Doubleday, 1933. (Out of print, 1941) 
Huber. Cinder the Cat. American Book Company, 1931. 

James. Young Cowboy. Scribner, 1936. 

yLindman. Snipp, Snapp, Snurr, and the Red Shoes. Whitman, 1932. 
7Perkins. Dutch Twins. Houghton, 1911. 

Pryor. The Glass Book. Harcourt, 1935. 


On 5 lists: 


$Bannerman. Story of Little Black Sambo. Stokes, 1923. 
+Beauchamp and others. Science Stories. Scott, Foresman, 1933. 
+Deming. Little Eagle. Laidlaw, 1932. 

ftLattimore. Little Pear. Harcourt, 1931. 

tLent. Full Steam Ahead. Macmillan, 1933. 

*Orton. Bobby of Cloverfield Farm. Stokes, 1922. 

Orton. Little Lost Pigs. Stokes, 1925. 

Orton. Prancing Pat. Stokes, 1930. 

Patch & Howe. Surprises. Macmillan, 1933. 

Patch & Howe. Through Four Seasons. Macmillan, 1933. 
Pryor. Steel Book. Harcourt, 1935. 

Pryor. Train Book. Harcourt, 1933. 

Read. Grandfather’s Farm. Scribner, 1928. 

Read. Story About Boats. Scribner, 1928. 

+Swift. Little Blacknose. Harcourt, 1929. 

Tousey. Cowboy Tommy. Doubleday, 1932. 


On 4 lists: 


Aldredge & McKee. Wags and Woofie. Ginn, 1928. 

Anderson. Billy and Blaze. Macmillan, 1936. 

Anderson. Blaze and the Gypsies. Macmillan, 1937. 

Bacon. Turkey Tale. Oxford, 1935. 

*Burns. Stories of Shepherd Life. American Book Company, 1934. 
Bush and Waddell. How We Have Conquered Distance. Macmillan, 1934. 
7Carr. Children of the Covered Wagon. Crowell, 1934. 

¢Craik. Little Lame Prince. Rand, 1934. 

Dalgliesh. Smiths and Rusty. Scribner, 1936. 

+Dukelow & Webster. Ship Book. Houghton, 1939. 

xGrover. Overall Boys. Rand, 1905. 

xHudspeth. Oregon Chief. Ginn, 1927. 

+Kaler. Toby Tyler. Harper. 

Kuh. Deliverymen. Macmillan, 1929. 

Kuh. Engineer. Macmillan, nd. 
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Kuh. Firemen. Macmillan, nd. 

Kuh. Policemen. Macmillan, nd. 

Kuh. Postman. Macmillan, nd. 

Lacey. Light Then and Now. Macmillan, 1930. 
tLent. Clear Track Ahead. Macmillan, 1932. 

tLent. Diggers and Builders. Macmillan, 1931. 
tLofting. Story of Mrs. Tubbs. Stokes, 1923. 

tMeigs. Wonderful Locomotive. Macmillan, 1928. 
xModerow. Six Great Stories. Scott, Foresman, 1937. 
Morcomb. Red Feather Stories. Lyons, 1916. 
tMukerji. Kari, the Elephant. Dutton, 1922. 

xNida. Ab, the Cave Man. Grossett, 1929. 

xNida. Fleetwood, the Cave Boy. Laidlaw, 1929. 

xNida. The Tree Boys. Laidlaw, 1930. 

+Orton. Treasure in the Little Trunk. Stokes, 1932. 
+Petersham. Story Book of Earth’s Treasures. Winston, 1935. 
Pryor. Airplane Book. Harcourt, 1935. 

Pryor. Steamship Book. Harcourt, 1934. 

xSerl. Work-A-Day Doings on the Farm. Silver, Burdett, 1916. 
Wells. Beppo the Donkey. Doubleday, 1930. 

Wells. Coco the Goat. Doubleday, 1929. 

Whitney. Tyke-y. Macmillan, 1925. 

fWilder. Little House in the Big Woods. Harper, 1932. 


On 3 lists: 
xAldredge & McKee. The Timbertoes. Harper, 1932. 


xBernstein. Judy’s Ocean Voyage. American Book Company, 1932. 


+Bianco. Little Wooden Doll. Macmillan, 1925. 

+Bronson. Pollywiggle’s Progress. Macmillan, 1932. 

*Brown. Lonesomest Doll. Houghton, 1928. 

Brown. Crazy Quilt. Scribner, 1934. 

Brown. Piper’s Pony. Scribner, 1935. 

¢Clemens. _Adventures of Tom Sawyer. Harper, 1917. 

*Cobb. Clematis. Putnam, 1918. 

+Craig & Burke. New Pathways in Science. Ginn, 1940-41. 

Credle. Little Jeems Henry. Nelson, 1936. 

xCurtis. Boats. Rand, 1927. 

+D’Aulaire. George Washington. Doubleday, 1936. 

tDefoe. Robinson Crusoe. Houghton, 1909. 

xDietz & Cox. Good Times on the Farm. Newson, 1923. 

Eggleston. Stories of Great Americans for Little Americans. 
Book Co., 1895. 

Fogler & Nico. Rusty Pete of the Lazy AB. Macmillan, 1929. 

Grishina-Givago. Peter-Pea. Stokes, 1926. 

Hardy. The New Wag and Puff. Wheeler, 1937. 

Hayes. Little House on Wheels. Little, 1934. 

Hill & Maxwell. Charlie and His Puppy Bingo. Macmillan, 1923. 

Hooker. Star; the story of an Indian Pony. Doubleday, 1929. 

+Hunt. Little Girl with Seven Names. Stokes, 1936. 


American 


fJatakas. Jataka Tales; retold by E. C. Babbitt. Appleton-Century, 1912. 


Johnson. Tally-Ho. Harcourt, 1936. 
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La Rue. F-U-N Book. Macmillan, 1930. 
Lattimore. Clever Cat. Harcourt, 1936. 
Lattimore. Seven Crowns. Harcourt, 1933. 
Leaf. Manners Can be Fun. Stokes, 1936. 
tLeaf. Story of Ferdinand. Viking, 1936. 
tLefevre. Cock, the Mouse, and the Little Red Hen. Macrae Smith, 1917. 
Lent. Tugboat. Macmillan. 1936. 
*Lynch. Magic Clothespins. Houghton, 1926. 
*McCoy. Tale of the Good Cat Jupie. Macmillan, 1926. 
xMcNamara. Playing Airplane. Macmillan, 1930. 

Majors. Bears of Blue River. Macmillan, 1925. 
+Meigs. Willow Whistle. Macmillan, 1931. 

Miller. Jimmy, the Groceryman. Houghton, 1934. 

Miller. To Market We Go. Houghton, 1935. 
tMoon. Chi-Wee. Doubleday, 1925. 

Morrow & Swartman. Ship’s Monkey. Morrow, 1933. 
+O’Donnell & Carey. Alice and Jerry Books. Row Peterson, 1936-40. 
Olcott. Anton and Trini. Silver, 1930. 

*Olmstead. Ned and Nan in Holland. Row, 1916. 

Orton. Secret of the Rosewood Box. Stokes, 1937. 
+Patch. Holiday Meadow. Macmillan, 1930. 
+Patch. Holiday Pond. Macmillan, 1929. 

Patch & Howe. Hunting. Macmillan, 1932. 

Perkins. Eskimo Twins. Houghton, 1914. 

xPerkins. Farm Twins. Houghton, 1928. 

Perkins. Japanese Twins. Houghton, 1912. 

tPetersham. Story Book of Things We Use. Winston, 1933. . 

Pitkin. Maple Sugar Time. Daye, 1934. 

Pryor. Dirigible Book. Harcourt, 1936. 

Pryor. Fire Engine Book. Harcourt, 1934. 

Pumphrey. Pilgrim Stories. Rand, McNally, 1932. 

Read. Airplane Ride. Scribner, 1928. 

Read. Engine Story. Scribner, 1928. 

Read. Mr. Brown’s Grocery Store. Scribner, 1929. 

Reynard the Fox; adapted by E. L. Smythe. American Book Company, 1903. 

St. Clair. Max; the story of a little black bear. Harcourt, 1931. 

xSmith. A Summer by the Sea. American Book Company, 1933. 

Snedden. Docas, the Indian Boy of Santa Clara. Heath, 1899. 

+Sperry. All Sails Set. Winston, 1935. 

Sperry. One Day with Jambi in Sumatra. Winston, 1934. 

xStryker. Little Dog Ready. Holt, 1923. 

xThorndike Library (various titles) Appleton. 

tThorne-Thomsen. East o’ the Sun and West o’ the Moon. Row, 1912. 
+Tousey. Jerry and the Pony Express. Doubleday, 1936. 

Van Doren. Dick and Tom. Macmillan, 1931. 

Van Doren. Dick and Tom in Town. Macmillan, 1932. 
Wells. Peppi the Duck. Doubleday, 1927. 
White. Peggy in Her Blue Frock. Houghton, 1921. 
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TEACHING ADULTS TO READ 


Joun A. BROxSON 
Reading Clinic 
Division of General Education 
New York University 


The present crisis forces the serious minded adult to search for 
- goals whose validity cannot be challenged. One of the most de- 
sirable goals is the disciplined mind, furnished with accurate in- 
formation with which to think straight. Such a mind furnishes 
the best defense today against undemocratic ideologies and plausible 
propaganda which have been the most effective weapons of the 
present crop of dictators. It is the disciplined, informed mind, re- 
inforced by moral integrity, that constitutes our first line of defense, 
taking precedence over even cannon, tanks, and ammunition. To 
develop such minds is the chief objective of a program for the im- 
provement in ability to read. Not to be able to read books is to 
live a two-dimensional existence with little perspective on human 
experience. Not to read competently is to be condemned to a 
meager intellectual existence as well as to be highly vulnerable 
to insidious and un-American doctrines. Aside from this more or 
less subjective but none the less valuable aspect of adult reading is 
the fact that the volume of reading material for adults has increased 
170 per cent since 1900. Certainly, competency in reading is es- 
sential to success for a professional person or anyone whose training 
and progress depends primarily on printed materials. 

During the fall and winter of 1940-41 the University of Florida 
established several off-campus centers at which courses in the im- 
provement of reading ability were offered. Anyone in the community 
who was seriously interested in the improvement of his ability to 
read was invited to join the group if such individual would under- 
take to carry out faithfully all the requirements of the course. It 
was made very clear that this was not merely a listening and lecture 
course. Adults of many types of occupations and interests registered 
for the work which was to be given four hours a day for one day 
each week for a period of 12 weeks. Class size ranged from 20 to 35. 
Occupational groups included business men and business women, 
teachers, lawyers, social welfare workers, ministers, a newspaper man, 
housewives, club women, two superintendents of schools. Many of 
them were college graduates. Most of them had had work in college. 
All had completed high school. All were leading active lives in 
their communities. The first two hours of the meeting were given 
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over to lectures, discussions, assigned readings and quizzes. The 
second two hours (following an intermission of one hour) was given 
over to demonstrations, laboratory work and exercises. Of the 180 
adults who registered for the work 175 completed it. f 


Of course, the first step in any program for improvement is to 
determine the present level of efficiency. This applies not only to 
the skills in reading but also how efficiently the eyes are serving 
their owners. The screening test of visual efficiency, as determined 
by the use of the Telebinocular indicated that some two dozen should 
see an oculist for a complete eye examination. In every one of the 
24 referrals a lens correction or medication or both were prescribed 
by the eye specialist. Approximately one-half of the total number 
of 175 were placed under the heading of “Questionable vision.” By 
means of the portable eye-movement camera (the Ophthalm-o-graph) 
a graph was made of the eye movements of each enrollee while 
reading a printed card. These records showed that many adults 
had reading patterns comparable to those of elementary school 
children. The results of these two tests as well as of the Iowa Silent 
Reading Tests, Advanced Form, were analyzed and returned to the 
individual during a private conference. 
~ Due only to the prohibitive amount of labor involved in ad- 
ministration and interpreting, no second check-up was made by use 
of the Telebinocular or the Ophthalm-o-graph. The second form of 
the comprehensive Iowa Silent Reading Test, Advanced, was ad- 
ministered, however, at the end of eight weeks. The initial and 
terminal results of this test in terms of the three factors of rate, 
comprehension and grade level are given in the following tables: 


TABLE I 


INITIAL AND TERMINAL RATES OF READING OF 175 ADULTS AFTER 
EIGHT WEEKS TRAINING AS MEASURED BY THE IOWA SILENT 
READING TESTS, ADVANCED. CONTENTS OF PARENTHESES REFER 
TO GRADE OR COLLEGE LEVEL OF READING. 


Before Training After Training 
Rate Number Percent Number Percent 
168 (4th grade) 8 4.57 1 57 
190 (5th grade) ........ ea 1.14 4 2.28 
200 (6th grade) ..... Seer | | 6.28 5 2.85 
295 ( H. S.) 16.57 43 24.57 


Totals... Sere 99.9 175 99.9 


j 
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Table I reveals the distressing inefficiency of reading ability of the 
great majority of adults in this group but reveals that with training 
and effort these same adults can improve their reading ability to 
a remarkable degree. In terms of comparable figures and percentages, 
it is revealed that, with respect to the results of the initial test, 63.41% 
of these 175 adults are reading with the rate of elementary school chil- 
dren; 16.57% with the rate of high school students. In terms of com- 
bined percentages, it will be seen that approximately 80% of these 
adults, most of whom are either college graduates or college students, 
are reading on the levels of elementary or high school students. In 
terms of results of the second test of eight weeks later, it will be seen 
that 33.69% of these adults are reading on the 3-7 grade level as com- 
pared to 63.41% on the first test. As was hoped, the per cent of adults 
who were reading on higher levels increased, with 24.57% for second 
test as against 16.57% for first with respect to the group with high 
school ability. There ‘was also an increase of those on the college 
level from 20% to 41.71%. ; 


TABLE II 


INITIAL AND TERMINAL GRADE LEVELS OF READING OF 175 ADULTS 
AFTER EIGHT WEEKS TRAINING AS MEASURED BY THE IOWA SILENT 
READING TEST, ADVANCED. 


: Before Training After Training 
Grade Level Number Percent Number Percent 
21 12.00 6 3.42 
10. 23 13.14 19 10.85 
11 11.42 ll 6.28 
16 9.14 20 11.42 
8 4.57 6 3.42 
15 and above 19.98 76 43.40 


Table II, above, reveals the fact that 43.71% of these 175 adults 
are reading on the junior high school level (grades 7-9), 33.7% on 
the level of high school students and 32.55% on the level of college 
students. Combining figures, it will be seen that 77.41% of 
these 175 adults were reading below the college or adult level. 
After eight weeks training, on the other hand, it will be seen that 
only 16.55% were reading on the junior high level and 28.55% on 
the high school level. In terms of percentages, the number reading 
on college level had increased from 32.55 to 54.80. Certainly, there 
is cause for both rejoicing and hope in these figures. 
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TABLE III 


INITIAL AND TERMINAL PERCENTILE SCORES IN COMPREHENSION 
OF 175 ADULTS AFTER EIGHT WEEKS TRAINING AS MEASURED BY 
THE IOWA SILENT READING TEST, ADVANCED. 


Before Training After Training 

Percentile Number Percent Number Percent 


The chief criterion of efficiency in silent reading is the compre- 
hension-speed factor. There is “no sale’ when comprehension is 
absent and very little “sale” if speed is very low, even if comprehension 
is normal. These factors are positively correlated; that is, as a 
general rule slow readers comprehend poorly; fast readers have 
normal or superior comprehension. In Table III, above, it will be 
seen that (if figures are combined) that approximately 48% of these 
adults had a comprehension of less than 80; while 52% were retaining 
a normal amount of what they had read. In other words, approxi- 
mately half of this somewhat select group of adults were not reading 
general material of a somewhat elementary nature with under- 
standing. Eight weeks of training increased the number with normal 
comprehension from 52% to 66%. 


TRAINING PROCEDURES AND MATERIALS 


Learning to read is a difficult although not a mysterious process. 

The same is true of the methods and materials of reading. The 
procedures and materials used in training the above-described group 
are briefly presented under the following sub-heads: 
Psychological. It is probably true that many adults do not know 
what competent performance in silent reading is. That is, they do 
not know that adults with college training should be reading at least 
325 words a minute with a comprehension of at least 80 percent; 
that lip and body movement slows down reading; that the central 
purpose in reading is to get comprehension and that with speed; that 
silent reading is not language or speech training or a lesson in 
spelling nor essentially enunciation, pronunciation, even though 
these are very desirable in a general program of English training. 
Silent reading is only one aspect of English training. 
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The student is told that reading is the way we use our minds; a 
means of getting thoughts and information; that symbols on the 
page are merely representative of something which the author de- 
sires that you know; that irrelevant words, phrases, clauses as well 
as all other mechanics of reading should be ignored or regarded 
lightly; that the sole purpose in silent reading is to get thoughts, 
information, facts and that rapidly. The adult student is urged to 
face the reality of being a poor reader; reminded that one does not 
have to be able to spell, pronounce or even know the meaning of 
all words in order to read successfully silently. 


Physical. A number of facts related to reading are presented. 
Students are assured that the human eye was not made to read with 
any more than the feet were made to wear shoes on or the ears to 
hang spectacles on. Eyes were made for the distance roving vision. 
The human being is the only animal capable of single binocular 
vision; that single binocular vision, however, is required for suc- 
cessful and pleasant reading; that good vision is the difference 
between living professionally, socially and emotionally useful and 
happy lives. Therefore, eyes that function well in the reading act 
are the first concern of those who would become competent readers. 
Following this discussion, the Telebinocular visual screening test is 
given; the Ophthalm-o-graph is used to secure a graph of the eyes 
in action; a hearing check is made by using an inexpensive watch. 
Emphasis is placed on the fact that we cannot see all the letters in 
a word—only three or four at the most; we learn to recognize words 
primarily by their pattern, configuration, form—their meaning by 
their context; that the eyes have to be trained to move from left 
to right in a rhythmical way, just as the Hebrew’s move from right 
to left and the Oriental’s from top to bottom; that we read only when 
the eyes are pausing; hence, the fewer the pauses or stops the faster 
we will be able to read; that body movement, vocalization, chewing 
gum, swinging and the like interfere with both speed and com- 
prehension. 

Exercises. The student is advised that acquiring new skills in reading 
involves the same rules as acquiring new skills in swimming, learning 
the multiplication table, riding a bicycle, or driving an automobile; 
namely, an intention to learn, systematic practice and evidences of 
tangible progress. Incidental or hope-so and maybe-so learning are 
positively discounted,—to insure there must be a time allotment, a 
place of activity and materials. For speed one must look for structural 
units only; ignore conjunctions, articles, prepositions and the like 
as “water in the medicine;” catch the subject, predicate, object and 
go ahead; in order to acquire competency read under time pressure; 
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there is no virtue in being either slow or poor; “go after” the meaning, 
the central thought, the central fact-thought in the shortest pos- 
sible time. Such exercises as the following are suggested. Pair off 
with a friend, one holding the other responsible, under time pressure, 
for the quick comprehension of such a daily column as The Washington 
Merry-Go-Round by Allen and Pearson; the other for a quick mastery 
of News Behind the News by Mallon. 

Suitable Materials. Other facts are presented. There is nothing 
mythical about materials; one may not expect certain materials to 
make or mar him as a good reader; there have always been good 
readers many of whom had to work with poor materials; it is mostly 
in the way one attacks the job and the uses he makes of his mind. 
However, certain types of materials are probably helpful; others 
worthless; other types detrimental. One should use materials for 
remedial purposes that are factual, informational in content; ma- 
terials that are contemporary in nature; material on which one can 
make an objective test; material that is not highly emotional, ro- 
mantic or dramatic in content; material that is well written,—such 
as is found in many of the syndicated newspaper columns, Harpers 
Magazine, The Reader’s Digest, Compton’s Encyclopedia. 


GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 


1. This is a report of the improvement of the reading ability of 175 
adults representing many different occupations and professions. 


2. There was a period of eight weeks between the initial and the 
terminal tests. Probably no more than 40 minutes was spent on 
systematic exercises during each meeting; a larger share of the 
practice was left to the convenience of the student. 


3. The results of the administration of the Iowa Silent Reading 
Test, Advanced, revealed the fact that approximately 80% of the 175 
adults were reading at a rate on the level of elementary and high 
school students; that 77.41% were reading on a grade level below the 
college level, and that 48% had a comprehension score of 80 or 
below. 


4. After eight weeks of suggested and directed exercises, 41.71% 
(as contrasted with the 20% on the first test) were reading on the 
college level with respect to rate of reading. With respect to grade 
level there had been an increase from 32.55% to 54.80%. Eight weeks 
of training increased the -number with normal comprehension from 
52% to 66%. 
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5. Knowledge of good standards of performance and the removal 
of psychological blockings are essential preliminary steps in any 
program to increase reading ability. 

6. Since the individual reads with the mind through the eye, it 


is fundamental that there be harmony in the work of the two eyes; 
there must be perfect binocular vision. 


7. Skill and competency in reading don’t “just come.” There must 
be a time allotment and a systematic plan. 


8. Any materials that are contemporary in nature, factual in 
content, objective in nature, well written, can be outlined easily, 
free from the extreme in romance and drama, and can be read in 
15 to 30 minutes, and in the experience of the reader can safely be 
used as remedial reading material. 


GENERAL ROMANIC LANGUAGE AS A HIGH 
SCHOOL OR JUNIOR COLLEGE COURSE 


A. I. Ro—EHM 
Peabody College 


Many high schools offer two years of Spanish, or in normal times 
two years of French, with fairly large classes in each of the two 
years. The same holds true for classes in the first two years of 
Latin. The perplexing problem comes in the third year. There are 
not generally enough students to justify third year Spanish, third 
year French, nor third year Latin. Yet the aggregate number of 
these students is considerable, and they are almost invariably good 
language students—just the ones who should help America move 
up from her traditional place at the foot of the language class. 

If these language-gifted students wait until they reach the junior 
college (if their community has a junior college) they find the same 
situation: too few students in any one of these languages to warrant 
a teaching staff for each branch of this triple-headed subject. 

For three years the writer has conducted at Peabody College a 
one-year course in General Romanic Language to which are admitted 
side by side in the same class students who have had two years of 
Latin, or two years of Spanish, or two of French. The results seem 
to justify considering this course as a feasible solution for the modern 
language problem as it exists in many schools. 

The experience in this fusion course has revealed that good language 
students with two years of either Spanish, French, or Latin can work 
advantageously in the same General Romanic class, and that by the 
end of the year the members of the class may have a very useful 
reading ability in all four languages of the Romanic group: Spanish, 
French, Portuguese, and Italian. In addition, as will be shown later, 
those who have had no Latin will have gained a very useful and 
culturally valuable introduction to Latin. 

By a “practical” reading knowledge in these four Romanic lan- 
guages, we mean that the students can read (and in normal times 
will have read) slowly but with practical speed letters in Spanish, 
French, Portuguese, and Italian, received from Spanish, French, Por- 
tuguese, and Italian young people through international student-cor- 
respondence. We mean further that these students, with dictionary, 
can read Romanic language newspapers and non-technical journals 
with a speed that can be called reading—approaching one-half the 
speed of careful English reading. 
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At this point we wish to dispel the popular misconception that 
such an ability to read is necessarily lost in after-school life. Over 
a period of years the writer has observed persons with such a reading 
ability in French, Spanish, or German, and has found that with 
approximately two hours per week of reading in after-school life, 
such a person not only retains the reading ability but improves it. 


Since, as will be illustrated later, 90 per cent of the words in these 
four Romanic languages are identical word-roots, and since pronuncia- 
tion and phrase-and-sentence patterns are even more than 90 per 
cent identical, it is a safe estimate that four hours’ reading per week 
will maintain. and even enhance this four-ply reading ability. It 
is also believed that realistic, living contacts established between the 
student and the Romanic countries and with individuals in Romanic 
countries, will cause the student to do this reading—especially in 
the inter-related world which we expect after the war. 


The above statement of reading ability as achieved in this course 
may impress the reader as presumptuous. Consequently, after again 
emphasizing that we are to have “good language students,” we shall 
attempt to show the feasibility of the course by giving a prevue of 
the subject matter and learning procedure. We shall even hope 
to convince good teachers of Latin or of modern Romanic languages 
that they themselves with a little adjustment can teach the course. 
The following presentation is also given in the hope that principals, 
superintendents, and junior-college deans and presidents may gain 
an idea as to the feasibility of the course. Several such administrators 
have already seen its possibilities as a terminal language course. 
The writer himself thinks it has equal possibilities for students who 
continue languages throughout college or university. The course will 
now be sketched briefly as to: I. Subject Matter; II. Teaching Pro- 
cedure; III. Books and Equipment. 


For each of the four languages a vocabulary of 10,000 words com- 
monly found in ordinary reading material corresponding to the Thorn- 
dyke Teacher’s Word Book in English. This does not mean learning 
40,000 new words in the year, which would indeed be a hopeless task. 
Approximately 90 per cent of the 10,000 words in Spanish have the 


‘See writer’s article: Modern Language Journal, Vol. 16. 
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same word-roots in the Italian, in the Portuguese, in the French, and 
of course, in the Latin, as the following parallel columns will illustrate: 


1 2 3 4 5 6 

Latin Spanish Italian Portuguese French English 
magister (teacher) maestro maestro  mestre maitre master 
liber (book) libro libro livro livre library 
caballus (horse) caballo cavallo cavalo cheval cavalry 
homo (man) hombre uomo homen homme human 
mater (mother) madre madre mae mere maternal 
pluma (pen, feather) pluma penna pena plume plume 
blancus (white) blanco bianco branco blanc blank 
rotunda (round) redonda rotunda  redonda_ ronde rotund 


A glance at the above parallel columns will reveal how the word 
for teacher (book, horse, etc.) is an identical word-root throughout 
the Romanic languages. To be sure, there are characteristic varia- 
tions in the forms because of the inaccurate pronunciation of the 
Celtic peoples who were amalgamated with the Romans and who, 
with their limited powers of accurate pronunciation and of appre- 
ciation of correct forms, developed each Romanic language as a 
garbled form of Latin. 


A more careful glance at the above columns will reveal that these 
variations from one Romanic language to another do not seriously 
impede the recognition of the word, especially after the patterns 
of variation are somewhat established in the learner’s mind. Now 
the good student of language, who has had two years of Latin, has 
already learned the identical-root word as it exists in the Latin 
column above (say liber, book, etc.). Furthermore, in column six, 
such a pupil’s Latin-derived English vocabulary furnishes another 
firm hold on this identical-root, so that there are two bases through 
which to absorb the slightly varying form of this identical-root 
word in Spanish, Italian, Portuguese, and French. If, instead of Latin, 
the student has had two years of Spanish or of French (or indeed of 
Portuguese or of Italian) he has an equal hold on this word as it 
appears in the Spanish or French column plus, in column six, the 
Latin-derived English form. 

In the course of three years of experience with General Romanic 
Language, the writer has been repeatedly gratified by students who 
had no Latin, and who felt that in this course, with the Latin pre- 
sented as the historical fountain-head of these languages, they had to 
some degree retrieved the loss of never having studied Latin out- 
right. Someone may rightfully say that the connotations of these 
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root-words vary somewhat from language to language, but with the 
proper selection of words at first, this causes little difficulty in 
reading recognition. 

A practical pronunciation of these languages offers no great diffi- 
culty because the identity in sounds of letters in the four Romanic 
languages is again approximately 90 per cent. The French and 
the Portuguese offer some important variations, which, however, are 
readily ironed out. It is the writer’s practice to start with Spanish, 
Italian, and Latin, in which three languages the Latin sounds of the 
letters will with a few variations result in acceptable Spanish and 
Italian pronunciation, as follows: Long: a (aha), e (they) i (machine), 
(oho), u (boot); Short: a (aha), e (met), i (in), 0 (oho), u (foot). 

There are, to be sure, a very few but regular consonant variations, 
but the writer has found it possible from the very first day to read 
aloud both the Spanish and Italian Graded Readers No. 1.' While 
this pronunciation does not reproduce all the peculiar native qualities 
(often locally divergent) of the foreign pronunciation, yet it is fully 
as good as the English pronunciation of well equipped Europeans and 
may be revamped somewhat later by phonograph or radio audition, 
or by more detailed phonetics. Meticulous pronunciation must not 
be allowed to become the time-consumer of yore. A good class will 
pronounce Spanish Graded Reader No. 1 and Italian Graded Reader 
No. 1 throughout in one month. With the aid of Italian-Spanish and 
Spanish-Italian dictionaries* they will translate each of these ad- 
mirable booklets back and forth from Spanish to Italian or vice 
versa and even into Latin. This is generally done in class orally, 
already with slow reading speed. There should be little doubt that 
a good teacher of Latin, Spanish, or French can do this delightful 
work, when the students themselves can do it. 

As the next step the class will simply devour the more elementary 
school books of Spanish and Italian countries (Geographies, Histories, 
Arithmetics, etc.), translating them from Spanish to Italian and vice 
versa and even transferring liberal passages into Latin. There are 
always some excellent students of Latin to take the lead in this 
latter, and those who have had no Latin appreciate the opportunity 
to recover something of this most valuable subject. 

In the course of this easy class reading, parallel-column vocabu- 
laries are made for the words more difficult to recognize and for 
the few with different roots entirely. Such a parallel-column vocabu- 
lary should be made cooperatively, a certain group of students taking 
certain letters of the alphabet or certain pages in the reading material, 
and the cooperatively prepared list should be kept in the classroom 


*See later in this article under Equipment. 
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available to all, or mimeographed. By Christmas, the Bible in 
parallel columns of Latin-English, Spanish-English, and _ Italian- 
English shouid be in their hands for oral reading. During Christmas 
holidays many members of a good class will read one or two of 
these Bibles in large part or even entirely. They will already read 
rather readily the elementary-grade school books, sing the favorite 
gospel hymns in -Spanish and Italian, and will already be inquiring 
about Portuguese. 


French and Portuguese are taken up after Christmas, but just 
before this is done we generally cash in the newly mastered Romanic 
pronunciation on old English and middle English, where the sounds 
of the letters as late as Shakespeare’s time are essentially as in late 
Latin, Spanish, or Italian. This pleasant excursion into early English 
is especially motivated in the writer’s classes because majors in the 
Music Division of Peabody College are required to take this General 
Language course in order to understand the wide range of languages 
appearing in musical literature and songs. It gives a class real 
pleasure to read or sing the early English ballads and lyrics, or 


even Shakespeare’s lines in the quaint pronunciation of the early 
days. 


Another by-product of this course is that by Christmas the members 
have mastered the authentic radio pronunciation of non-English and 
non-French words in the daily news. This authentic radio-pronun- 
ciation as taught by R.C.A. to broadcasters, and which should be 
learned by all language teachers (English teachers included), is none 
other than that of giving the Latin or general Romanic sounds, a, e, 
i, o, u, for the vowels, and with few exceptions, the regular English 
sounds for the consonants, as in: Cairo, Port Said, Sumatra, Iraq, 
Ciano, Buenos Aires, Chiang Kai Shek, Wang Ching Wei, Hirohito, 
Mulmein, Sevastopol, Moscow. For this admirable standardization 
of radio pronunciation R.C.A. is to be congratulated; for it means 
that American broadcasters will pronounce foreign names in a way 
that approximates the real sounds in the words as pronounced by the 
foreign nations themselves, and which is welcomed by them. His- 
torically it means simply that for foreign words we turn the calendar 
back to Shakespeare’s or Chaucer’s day, when the English letters, 
having themselves been taken originally from the Latin, were still 
pronounced as in Latin, Spanish, or Italian, which latter languages 
have retained the Latin sounds instead of breaking and leveling 
them as has been done in English. This ability to pronounce all 
foreign and exotic names with assurance and the knowledge that it 
is correct and that it is productive of international good will, brings 
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to each class a thrill of achievement and a real pleasure in reading 
aloud news items relating to the four corners of the earth. 

Now we pass in our year’s work to the second half of the year, 
when in addition to the Latin, Spanish, and Italian, we bring in the 
Portuguese and French. Four languages (not mentioning Latin) to 
be driven abreast! How can they be kept apart? Our primary 
concern is not in keeping them apart. In fact, even before Christ- 
mas, when concentrating on Latin, Spanish, and Italian, we often 
have the unique experience of hearing a student read a paragraph, 
give a good summary of its contents, and yet not know whether 
he was reading Spanish or Italian. We are not teaching these students 
to speak Romanic languages, and yet, at the end of the year even 
the poorest students in the class would be far from helpless if set 
down in any Romanic language country. 

A parallel-column concordance of the syntax and the phrase-and- 
sentence patterns of the Romanic languages results in almost 100 
per cent identity. This concordance the writer has published in 
planographed and mimeographed form as a basic text for the course. 
A vocabulary of approximately 400 words is used, with the words 
so selected that they are practically 100 per cent identical in the 
five languages, thus freeing the student’s attention from vocabulary 
difficulties while he is mastering sentence patterns. Drill in these 
oral-visual exercises moves forward from the first day along with 
the reading of the Graded Readers, of school books, or newspapers, 
and of the letters received from abroad. 


Despite the multifarious nature of this course, the books and equip- 
ment cost comparatively little: 


1. University of Chicago Graded Readers, Heath and Co., (or other 

graded series) .25 to .35 cents. 

School books of Romanic language countries, very cheap. 

Inter-Romanic dictionaries, Mexico City, cheap. 

Bilingual bibles, American Bible Society, New York, 50c each. 

Foreign language newspapers, such as: 

“La Prensa,” New York; 
“Italia,” Chicago, 15 copies weekly for three months, about 
$3.50. 

6. A few grammars for reference, about $1.20 each. Various book 
companies. 

7. The writer’s oral-visual exercises with parallel grammar and 
syntax for all five Romanic languages. Oral-visual charts, 30 
cents each; libretto of exercises, 30 cents each, Peabody Press, 
Nashville, Tennessee. 
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8. Some copies of Junior Classic Dictionaries, Follet Publishing 


9. 


Co., Chicago, $1.00 each. 

Contact by international correspondence with young people of 
the Romanic language countries is of high cultural and hu- 
manistic value. Students often continue this correspondence 
for years or even for life. Such contacts are furnished by the 
National Bureau of Educational Correspondence, Peabody Col- 
lege. Ten cents enrollment fee per pupil is requested though 
not required. This fee is paid only once. Changes or replace- 
ments of correspondents are furnished without further con- 
tribution.? 


(The writer contemplates a similar General Germanic Course com- 


prising German, Anglo Saxon, Dutch, Danish, and Norwegian.) 


. hog we articles: Modern Language Journal, Vols. 10, 12; French Review, 
ols. 1, 9. 
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Selected Professional and Cultural Books for a Teacher’s Library 
November, 1942 
Editorial Committee: Ruby Ethel Cundiff, Susan B. Riley, Norman Frost, Chairman. 


Secretary to the Committee: Mildred Shapard. 


Annotators for this issue: 


O. C. Ault, H. C. Brearley, Dennis H. Cooke, A. L. 


Crabb, Ruby E. Cundiff, Mrs. Ruth B. Duncan, Norman Frost, Ray L. Hamon, Henry 
Harap, Lucile Heath, B. S. Holden, Freida Johnson, Ullin W. Leavell, Harlan G. 
Metcalf, Donald Michelson, Joseph Moore, Mrs. Virginia Muncie, Mamie Newman, 
May Pitts, Aurelia B. Potts, Susan B. Riley, A. I. Roehm, Joseph Roemer, Laurence 


Rogers, Jesse M. Shaver, F. L. Wren. 


Arts 


Evans, Mary. The story of textiles. 
Little, Brown, c1942. 64p. 44c. (Home 
economics series). 


In a small space The story of textiles gives 
briefly the history of fabrics, the principal 
processes of fabric manufacture and facts 
about finishing which the intelligent shop- 

r would desire to know. Beautiful colored 

ustrations add to the value of the book. 


MORTENSEN, WILLIAM. The new 
projection control. Camera craft pub. 
co., c1942. 123p. $2.75. 


This is a practical volume that deals first 
with the equipment, materials and tech- 
niques of basic projection printing. Later 
chapters deal with local printing, distortion 
and combination printing. Specific sug- 
—— are given whereby the average 
arkroom worker may, by use of projection 
add emphasis and gradation to his 


Winn-SmitH, ALice Thrifty 
cooking for wartime. Macmillan, 1942. 
147p. $1.50. 


“Basic recipes” are made interesting, both 
to read and to eat, by “thrifty changes” 
suggested. The directions are clearly pre- 
sented. This book makes a person want to 
go into the kitchen and try each recipe. 


Children’s Literature 


ANTHONY, BARBARA K. AND BARNES, 
MARCILLENE. Americans all. Fideler 
co., c1941. 77p. $2.50. 


companion 4 to Minute biogra- 
This volume is composed of one 
Americans as Ste 
Reed, Henry Ford, Jane Addams, and Daniel 
Boone. There are twenty-three in all with 
a full page of illustrations for each one. 
For grades 4-7. 


BaKER, CHARLOTTE. H Hacienda. 
Thos. Y. Crowell, 1942. 243p. $2.00. 


of such great 
Foster, Walter 


The author, who knows Mexico and her 
people, has written a iindiy and story 
showing the Mexicans as kindly and under- 
standing people. Could used aS en- 
richment material in oh classes or in 
social studies. There is excitement enough 
to hold pupils who are not usually interested 
= epeting. Junior and senior high school 
evel. 


Baker, Nina Brown. He wouldn’t 
be king, the story of Simon Bolivar. 
Vanguard press, c1941. 305p. $2.50. 

This is a fascinating story of the life of 
Simon Bolivar and ould be enjoyed by 
all who are interested in the history of 
South America. The colorful stories tell of 
the courageous career of this man who 
liberated uth American countries from 
the unhappy rule of Spain 


Bartruc, C. M. Mother Goose health 
So. Albert Whitman, 1942. 32p. 


Intended to promote children to be more 
careful of their health habits. Some of the 
statements are not always authentic and 
in accord with the best teachings of health 
education, for example: “Healthy children 
never over-eat;” “Healthy children always 
hang up their clothes;” “Healthy happy 
children take cod liver oil.” 


Brown, Marcaret WIsE. The polite 
penguin. Harper, c1941. $1.75. 
An amusing Ay teaches 
while it amuses e illustrations caer 
Rey have the right whimsical ty “for 
the story. Grades 1-3. 


CHAFFEE, LetIT1A. Baxter beaver. 
David McKay, c1942. unp. $1.00. 

A little beaver wants to play all the time 
but after trying it all day decides he a 
as well build a dam as a beaver is su sed 
to do. A little on the moralistic side Shas 
not too much so for children in grades 3-5 
to enjoy. Type and illustrations in sepia. 


CHAVANNE, R. N. David Farragut, 
midshipman, Coward-McCann, c1941. 
152p. $2.00. 
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An interesting story of adventure center- 
ing around David Farragut, the young mid- 
shipman who began his naval career at 
the age of nine. The first half of the book 
tells of the life and varied experiences of 
David's i during frontier days. The 
latter part describes David’s life at sea 
during the period of the War of 1812. 


Davis, Betry E.tse. Monticello 
M. S. Mill, c1941. 62p. 


Simply and clearly written are these 
historically authentic accounts of the life 
of the Jefferson children and grand-children. 
Most interesting are the many letters writ- 
ten by the great statesman to the young 
ees of his family describing his colorful 

fe and setting forth ideals of attainment 
for them. The book does not lack for sus- 
=. Attractive ink sketches. Excellent 
‘or junior high school reading. 


DeJonc, MEINpDERT. Bells of the 
harbor. Harper, 1941. 289p. $2.00. 

The author has written another thrilling 
story of Dirk and Bello, a boy and his dog 
you learned to love in Dirk’s dog Bello. 

ere is a shipwreck, a race on the sea, 
a robbery and a rescue. This is a very 
satisfying story for junior high school. 


JOSEPHINE. Michael Se- 
bastian McKinley Smith. Thomas 
Nelson, 1942. 46p. $1.25. 


An amusing story to read or to have read 
to you if you are too young to read. The 
long name belongs to a cat, who was called 
Mike for short, but the story is just as 
much about a lobster who wanted to fly 
and about a boat race. 


Duptarx, GEORGES. The merry ship- 
wreck. Harper, c1942. unp. $1.50. 


A hilarious story of some animals which 
lived on a boat that was cast adrift by the 
mice who gnawed the anchor rope. 
storm, a rescue, and a happy ending make 
this a most satisfactory story for preschool 
and grades 1-3 


JarDIM, Luis. The armadillo and 
the monkey. Coward-McCann, 1942. 
unp. $1.50. 


A Brazilian folk tale that reminds you 
of Uncle Remus. The illustrations are 
humorous. The monkey is the one in this 
tale who makes promises which he doesn't 
keep and the armadillo figures out the suit- 
able punishment. It is by a Brazilian writer 
who has won several literary prizes in his 
own country. Good for grades 1-3. 


KEELER, KATHERINE SOUTHWICK 
Children’s zoo. Thomas Nelson, 1942. 
unp. $1.00. 

If you live near New York you can visit 
the ildren’s zoo which is a part of the 
Bronx Zoo. If you are far away from New 
York you can still ony the children’s 
700 in the clever and colorful sketches and 
stories in this book. Of especial interest 
to grades 1-3. 


Leary, BERNICE E. Best short stories 
for boys and girls. ‘th collection. 
Row, Peterson co., c1941. 511p. $1.20. 
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A collection of twenty-nine stories taken 
from current juvenile magazines for a 
twelve-month period. The stories have 
many appeals to — and girls from ten 
years of age up. odest illustrations and 
good format. Recommend the book for 
library use at school and at home. 


LEE, MELICENT Humason. Marcos, 
a mountain boy of Mexico. Albert 
Whitman, 1937. 79p. $2.00. 


A well written story of a Zapotec Indian 
boy. The Hader illustrations See a gay 
quality which fits the story. Our present 
interest in other lands makes this an es- 
pecially valuable contribution for the read- 
ing of boys and girls in grades 4-6. There 
are a few Spanish words used throughout 
the book, but they are listed with the 
pronunciation in the table of contents. 


Lima, pseud. Cuckoo. Harper, 1942. 
unp. $1.25. 


Story of a cuckoo hatched in a titmouse 
nest. It was too big to get out through the 
small hole in the tree which was the tit- 
mouse’s doorway. The rescue is a fitting 
climax. The illustrations by Rojan make 
this a very lovely book as well as one which 
Ss children in the third and fourth 
grades. 


LOVELACE, MAuD AND LOVELACE, DE- 
Los. The golden wedge, Indian legends 
of South America. Thos. Y. Crowell, 
c1942. 189p. $2.00. 


South American legends suitable for 
pete 3-6. “The Golden Wedge,” the story 
or which the collection is named is the 
counterpart of the “pillar of cloud and pil- 
lar of fire” or “the white stag.” The “Land 
above the Sky” and “The Peiman’s Daugh- 
ter” are two of the most exciting of the 
other stories. é 

MELLEN, IpA M. Twenty little fishes. 
Julian Messner, c1942. 53p. $2.00. 

Else Bostlemann’s illustrations make these 
odd small fishes very real indeed. Sea 
horses, mouse fish, sticklebacks and Sally 
growlers are among the unusual fishes pic- 
tured and described. Some of these may 
be seen in the big aquariums, some in 
little ponds and some may be kept in an 
aquarium at home. Interesting and au- 
thoritative. The author was chief aquarist 
of the New York Aquarium. 


Noten, BARBARA, ed. Merry hearts 
and bold. D. C. Heath, c1942. 437p. 
$1.20. (Reading for interest). 

A supplementary reader that will appeal 
to mon" children and their and 
parents. The selections are of varied types 
and embody much worthwhile material. 


Po.iock, KATHERINE. Sandalio goes 
to town. Charles Scribner’s, 1942. 
144p. $1.75. 


Sandalio lived in Chile. He had little 


money but he hoped that his bull calf 
Diamante which means diamond, would 
win a huge prize if only it didn’t become 
necessary to sell the little calf. A trip to 
the city where he sold milk straight from 
Diamante’s mother to the customer; his 
meeting with a ranch owner who later 
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saved the day for Sandalio, his family and 
his pet, Diamante. for grades 4-6. 
The illustrations are gay and colorful. 


SaLway, CECILE AND SALWAY, BILLIE. 
Children of the past. Garden city 
pub. co., c1941. unp. $1.00. 

When children begin to know that there 
were people many hundreds of years ago, 
they will find this book very interesting. 
There are beautiful colored pictures of these 
different children from gypt 2000 B.C. 
through Rome 150 A.D.; France 1775 A.D. 
to America 1900 A.D. They will enjoy the 
pictures even when time and space mean 
ae Grades 5-7 can read it for them- 
selves. 


Savace, Atma. Smoozie. Sheed 


& Ward, 1941. 68p. $1.50. 

A well authenticated story of an Alaskan 
reindeer fawn. Not as important as Bambi 
but a valuable addition to put on your 
shelf of animal stories presented from the 
animal's point of view. Grades 4-6. 


Sawyer, Rutu. Annabel. Falmouth 


pub. house, 1941. 37p. 75c. 

This is not the Ruth Sawyer of Roller 
skates but she has written and illustrated 
an appealing story of a little green-eyed 
orphan kitten which purred its way into 
the heart of a little green-eyed girl named 
Emerald. For children age 4-10. 


STONE, ADRIENNE. A boy and his 
king and Fortuna, a Mexican burro. 
Walton & Wright, c1941. 42p. $1.00. 


An authentic and beautiful picture of life 
in Hawaii and Mexico. Both stories are 
timely since they come at a time when 
American youth is interested in the affairs 
of our neighbors. Grades 


WALLACE, IRVING SPEED. Mystery in 
the tropics. Albert Whitman, 1941. 
253p. $2.00. 


The author tells in conversational form 
a modern travel story of Old Mexico. His 
own exciting experiences as told by the hero 
of the story give entertainment and au- 
thentic information. The book will appeal 

all boys and girls who love adventure. 


WARREN, WILDA. Tejana. Mathis 
Van Nort, c1941. 92p. $1.50. 


An adventure story founded on fact, tell- 
ing of the life of a Texas boy and girl 
captured by the Comanches. Will be es- 
—s valuable in Texas and will be of 

terest to boys and girls from grades 4-6. 


_ WELts, Peter. Mr. Tootwhistle’s 
invention. John C. Winston, c1942. 
unp. 0. 

This won the Herald Tribune Books award 
for picture books in the spring of 1942. It 
is a hilarious description of how and why 
the cowcatcher was invented. The illustra- 
tions are amusing and full of action. Pre- 
school and grades 1-2. 


WititiaMs, SusAN Mary. Toby, the 
little lost dog. American book co., 
c1942. 39p. 44c 
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Several little stories about a dog that was 
lost and how the children and their teacher 
took care of him and found his owner. 
Grades 1-2. 


Education and Psychology 


CHAMBERLIN, DEAN AND OTHERS. Did 
they succeed in college? Harper, 
c1942. 291p. $2.50. (Adventure in 
American education, vol. 4). 


This is the fourth volume in the total 
report of the Thirty School Study carried 
on by the Progressive Education Association. 
As the name indicates, it is a follow-up 
of the 3600 graduates of these thirty schools. 
It is a very clear-cut discussion of all the 
implications of college success. The suc- 
cess of these 3600 graduates in college is 
dealt with very satisfactorily. A valuable 
contribution to the literature in this field. 


Foster, Rospert G. AND WILSON, 
PAULINE ParRK. Women after col- 
lege. Columbia univ. press, 1942. 
305p. $2.75. 


This book with its subtitle of “A study 
of the effectiveness of their education” grew 
out of an advisory service for college wo- 
men set up by the Merrill-Palmer School. 
Based on the case histories of one hundred 
college women it is essentially an examina- 
tion into the nature of the education an 
average college woman receives and its 
post-college value. Vocational, economic, 
recreational, mental and other vital needs, 
including family life, are analyzed and the 
contribution which education has made to 
meeting them evaluated. 


KatsH, ABRAHAM I. Hebrew in 
American higher education. New York 
univ. press, c1941. 182p. $1.00. 


The first half of this book makes interest- 
ing reading, reading even touched by in- 
spiration since it presents with some elo- 
quence the Hebraic influence upon Amer- 
ican life. The second half is tedious with 
a statistical verification of that influence. 


McConneLL, T. R.; Scares, D. E.; 
FREEMAN, FN. The conceptual struc- 
ture of educational research. Univ. 
of Chicago, 1942. 47p. 90c. (Supple- 
mentary educational monographs 
#55). 

Consists of three lectures entitled “The 
nature of educational research,” “The con- 
ceptual background of research,” and “Con- 
trolling concepts in educational research.” 
The main thesis, namely, that scientific 
method and philosophy (subjective analy- 
sis) cannot be separated in educational re- 
search, is merely a restatement of a prin- 
ciple which has been advanced for years 
by practical educational workers. 


MiLiter, Warp IRA. Democracy in 
educational administration. Teachers 
Columbia univ., 1942. 117p. 


A clear formulation of a series of prin- 
ciples that make up a definition of de- 
mocracy in administration. This is supple- 
mented by the application of these prin- 
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or to significant problems and practices. 
All thoughtful persons concerned with edu- 
cation will find this presentation helpful. 
It is particularly important that this should 
be studied by school board members. 


Myers, Atonzo F. AND WILLIAMS, 
CLARENCE O. Education in a democ- 
racy. Prentice-Hall, 1942. 436p. $3.25. 
(Prentice-Hall education series). 


The easy style of this comprehensive and 
modern introduction to education should be 
of value to the beginner and a reorientation 
for those already in the profession. It 
begins with a history and philosophy of 
education in a democratic society, points 
out many of the contemporary problems of 
education, calls attention to necessary ani 
impending changes, directs the reader’s at- 
tention to the latest movements in educa- 
tion, and appraises teaching as a career. 


POFFENBERGER, A. T. Principles of 
applied psychology. Appleton - Cen- 
tury, cl1942. 655p. $4.00. (Century 
psychology series). 

A clearly written, up-to-date evaluation 
of the pertinent data in the field of applied 
psychology. The author has sifted the re- 
search and given a critical but constructive 
discussion of those which appear superior. 
A fair background of oy psychology 
is needed on the part of the reader to get 
the most out of the book. 


_ SARGENT, Porter. Education in war- 
time. Porter Sargent, 1942. 224p. 
$1.50. (Reprint from the 26th ed. of 
A handbook of private schools). 

A report on and interpretation of recent 
thought, activities, and writings of edu- 
cators and public men as they effect schools, 
colleges, and youth, especially rivate 
schools. The report should prove helpful 
to the layman who is trying to help his son 
or daughter choose a school. 


SCHATZMANN, IMAN ELSIE. The 
country school at home and abroad. 
S180, of Chicago press, c1942. 233p. 


Rural schools seem to have a particularly 
important place in the development of as- 
sociational living. This little book shows 
how rural schools are serving this function 
in Switzerland, Denmark, Sweden, Iceland. 
England, Italy, and especially in the United 
States. It is a real contribution to a fuller 
understanding of the essential nature of 
rural education and to a better international 
understanding. 


SEYFERT, WARREN C. AND REHMUS, 
Paut A., eds. Work experience in 
education, Harvard univ., Graduate 
school of ed., c1941. 65p. 50c. (Har- 
vard workshop series #2). 


This pamphlet presents characteristics of 
work experiences and a statement of prin- 
ciples to guide administrative heads in 
putting them into practice. The bulk of 
the publication is concerned with the 
practical details of directing a work ex- 
perience program. It also contains a list 
of suggested work projects and a check 
list for evaluating a work experience pro- 
gram. 
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Super, DonALD E. The dynamics of 
vocational adjustment. Harper, 1942. 
286p. $3.00. 


This book deals with the principles of 
vocational guidance not from the point of 
view of the counselor, teacher, or ad- 
ministrator, but from the point of view 
of the needs to be met and of the task 
to be performed. It considers the social 
setting of guidance, analyzes the psycho- 
logical factors, and makes clear the role 
played by the economic factors concerned. 
A new book in a new and growing field. 


WaAHLQUIST, JOHN T. The philoso- 
phy of American education. Ronald 
press, c1942. 407p. $3.25. 

An excellent analysis of the current 


status of philosophical influences at work 
in and upon American schools. 


Works, GerorGE A. AND LESSER, 
Srmon O. Rural America today. Univ. 
of Chicago press, 1942. 450p. $3.75. 


Country schools, their present state, their 
potentialities and their limitations is the 
theme of this book. It can be called Rural 
America only as the schools should be a 
art of everything that goes to make up 
Rural America. The presentation is clear, 
the material authoritative; an excellent 
presentation of the need for Federal Aid if 
rural childrn are to be adequately educated. 


WricHut, Marion M. T. The educa- 
tion of negroes in New Jersey. Teach- 
ers college, Columbia univ., 1941. 
227p. $2.35. (Contributions to educ. 
#815). 

Historical survey of influences that have 
affected education of negroes in New Jersey 
since first educational efforts in that region. 
Three main divisions deal with (1, benevo- 
lent societies; (2) negro leadership in educa- 
tion in the state, and (3) survey of recent 
studies of education in this state with con- 
clusions based on findings of the same. 


ZELLER, DALE. The relative im- 
portance of factors of interest in read- 
ing materials for junior high school 
pupils. Teachers college, Columbia 
univ., 1941. 89p. $1.60. (Contribu- 
tions to educ. #841). 


A scholarly, statistical study of reading 
interests on the junior high school level. 
It shows, unmistakably, the intricacy of 
the probleni. 


Health and Physical Education 


Bauer, W. W. anp Hutt, THomas G. 
Health education of the public. 2nd 
ed. W. B. Saunders, 1942. 315p. 
$2.75. 

Excellently illustrated volume covering 
the field of adult health education. Gives 
helpful ideas regarding the function, use 
and precautions to be observed in health 
education efforts via radio, exhibits, pamph- 
lets, magazines, newspapers, slides and 
movies, and books. Comprehensive and 


unique in its field. 
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CraInE, Henry C. Teaching athletic 
skills in physical education. Inor 
pub. co., c1942. 236p. 


One of the most helpful books for the 
teacher who wants to teach games and 
o=s but feels his classes are too large. 

reaks down important elements of team 
games and puts them into suitable form for 
student leadership and competitive skill 
practice. 


FREDRIKSON, CLARK L. The picnic 
$135: A. S. Barnes, c1942. 128p. 


These eight chapters tell how to make a 
plain picnic a unique affair of good fun 
and fellowship. Practical suggestions, simple 
to execute, range from menu, fire-building 
and transportation to all types of recrea- 
tional games, contests, stunts, races, awards. 
and novelty stunts for special occasions. 
Helpful for small family picnics and in- 
valuable to all recreational leaders respon- 
sible for large or small outdoor group 
programs in urban or rural communities. 


MossEK, ELLEN AND LEaviTT, NorMA, 
eds. Official softball volleyball guide, 
with official rules. . S. Barnes, 
c1940. 95p. 25c paper: 50c cloth. 
(Official sports library for women). 

This book, containing the latest official 
pievins rules and teaching techniques, may 

adapted for use by both the teacher and 
the coach. It contains splendid suggestions 
for lead-up games and interesting practice 
drills. The committee’s selection of rotation 
in volley ball does not seem to be the 
best possible method, especially where 
larger groups play. 


N. Y. (City) Board of educ. Com. 
for the study of the care and educ. 
of physically handicapped children. 
Cardiac classes and the care of cardiac 
children. N. Y. Board of educ., 1941. 
99p. 
The detailed report of a committee ap- 
pointed by the Board of education to make 
a thorough study of the present ways in 
which the public schools of New York 
City are caring for and educating children 
wit eardiac disesses. This committee's 
final recommendations show the utter in- 
adequacy of the present system, and the 
great need for more funds, better-trained 
personnel and drastically different pro- 
cedures to improve the situation. Should 
be read by all connected with the medical 
nursing, supervising and teaching personnel 
of public schools. 


Progressive education association. 
Committee on workshops. Physical 
education in the secondary school. 
The assn., c1940. 120p. 


A splendid and carefully pre report 
by the Committee on orkshops of the 
Progressive Education Association. Gives 


ee background material, extensive read- 
g lists and challenging questions for 
study. Shows real understanding of the 
problems involved and the factors to be 
considered in developing a more suitable 
- education program in the secon: 

school. 


Should be read by all school - 
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ministrators and cal education teachers. 
Valuable for ini and in-service teacher 
education. 


SCHWENDENER, Norma. A history of 
physical education in the Unite 


States. A. S. Barnes, cl1942. 237p. 
$2.00. 


An interesting and well written account of 
the gradual of ph sical educa- 
tion as an essential part of the American 
school curriculum and recreation as an im- 
percent phase of the American way of life. 

istory may fail to validate some of the 
estimates of current leaders which Miss 
Schwendener makes, but few will dispute 
the interest of the text. 


Stack, HERBERT J. AND HusTON, 
GERALDINE. It’s fun to be safe. Beck- 
ley-Cardy, c1942. 192p. 80c. 


One of the best books written on wong 
safety education to younger children. We 

written and illustrated and very practical. 
The approach to safety education is ap- 
pealing ause it includes activities of 
real interest common to children of the 
particular grade levels for which it is de- 
signed. The book would be especially good 
as supplementary reading material. 


Literature 


Beatty, RicHMoOND Croom. James 
Russell Lowell. Vanderbilt univ. 
press, 1942. 316p. $3.00. 


Written in the author’s usual polished 
and controlled style, this biography presents 
the facts of Lowell’s life and an analysis 
of his writings with an exposition of his 
attitudes toward those contemporary na- 
tional issues which prompted much of this 
writing. The value of the study lies prin- 
cipally in Professor Beatty’s penetrating 
and convincing development of Lowell as 
a sectionalist, or rather as an anti-Southern- 
er, whose condemnation of slavery led him 
into a larger condemnation of a section 
and its people. The Lowell Mss. have been 
drawn on heavily to substantiate the author’s 
thesis. book which further establishes 
Professor Beatty as one of the ablest of 
our younger biographers. 


DeutscH, BABETTE. Walt Whitman, 
builder for America. Julian Messner, 
c1941. 278p. $2.50. 


Intelligent appreciation of the life and 
the poetic ideals of Walt Whitman is ex- 
pressed with clarity and simplicity in this 
unprejudiced biography. Especially valu- 
able is the group of ms “arranged 
present his own life”; for, in doing that, 
they also present definite material for a 
study of democracy. 


Ewrnc, DonaLp CHESTER. Rubaiyat 
and sonnets from a Persian garden. 
Henry Harrison, c1941. 63p. $1.50. 


This small volume of verse contains sixty- 
nine stanzas of the Rubaiyat and eighteen 
sonnets from a Persian Garden. The in- 
troduction page says, “written in the form 
of a soliloquy as if it had been spoken by 
one walking in a moonlit garden, on an 
ancient night.” 
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GEISMAR, MAXWELL. Writers in 
$3.00, Houghton Mifflin, 1942. 299p. 


The author interprets the 1930’s by evalu- 
ating the works of Hemingway, Dos Passos. 
Faulkner, Wolfe and Steinbeck. Ring Lard- 
ner serves as the connecting link between 
the twenties and thirties. Geismar has 
done a fine piece of work in - ra each 
writer to the society about 


Hitt, Atrrep T., ed. Campus and 
classroom. Harper, 1942. 347p. $1.52. 

Stories of young people, descriptions of 
schools and colleges, biography bearing on 
education; all are in this volume compiled 
to help youth understand a little better 
the educational process to which they are 
sometimes submitting, and in which they 
should participate. ” helpful book, so in- 
teresting that it ought to read. 


Hopart, TISDALE. The cup 
and the sword. Bobbs-Merrill, 1942. 
400p. $2.75. 


Old world idealism in the American 
scene; in this case California and the wine 
industry. The story deals with four gen- 
erations. Not only is it interesting; it adds 
to understanding of people, events and 
national character. 


Miers, Eart ScHenck. Big Ben. 
Westminster press, 1942. 238p) $2.50. 

A superman type of college story with 
the hero a negro. The situation of co- 
education of the races in the book is 
foreign to Southern thought. The race 
situations may be stimulating for North- 
erners. 


Srtone Icnazio. Seed beneath the 
snow. Harper, 1942. 360p. $2.75. 


The pungent speech of Italian peasants 
gives a flavor of real life not quite borne 
out by the exaggerated characters. There 
is a portrayal of unrest under a dictator- 
ship with an undercurrent of hope in the 
common sense of the common people that 
makes the book significant as well as 
readable. 


WHITEMAN, AMRA Har- 
binger house, c1942. “Si. 00. 

A very short story of a man who decided 
that his work was futile, who felt that 
only his pastimes were real. He resigns his 
job, is argued at by on friends and finallv 
goes back to work. The dissatisfaction and 
unrest are well portrayed but the reason 
for going back to work, the solution to 
his problem is weak and not satisfying. 

nally printed in Story magazine. 


Social Studies 


Benz, MARGARET GILBERT. Family 
counseling service in a university 
community. Teachers college, Co- 
lumbia univ., 1940. 125p. $1.60. (Con- 
tribution to education #800). 

This study is a thoughtful analysis of 
2,863 requests made by 967 families who 
were clients of the — ee 
Bureau maintained as a part of the Child 


Development Institute of zpeshars College 
of Columbia University, 1932-1936. The ini- 
tial requests were largely for aid in such 
objective matters as selection of schools 
and camps and in the employment of 
proper household help rather than in. the 
such intimate problems as children’s be- 
yo difficulties and husband-wife con- 
cts. 


Bibliography of economic and social 
study material. National assn. of 
mfg., 1941. 33p. 


This bibliography of booklets, posters, 
movies, film-strips and lantern slides pro- 
vides the resourceful teacher with valuable 
free and inexpensive materials for use in 
social studies classes. The bias of the 
sponsors is usually not obtrusive and many 
of the audio-visual aids are excellent. 


Brappy, Rudyard Kipling, 
son of empire. Julian Messner, c1941. 
278p. $2.50. 


Accuracy and understanding and a sense 
of rare values distinguish this clear-cut 
biography of Rudyard Kipling. The book 
gives stirring accounts of stirring times 
and rings true for Kipling’s influence and 
part in the affairs of Great Britain. 


Browne, Lewis. Something went 


wrong. Macmillan, 1942. 360p. $3.00. ° 


A fast moving account of man’s vain 
effort to free himself from want by work- 
ing the machine overtime. Instead of 
prosperity and contentment, ee and 
confusion have followed in the wake 
Industrialism, Capitalism, Nationalism, = 
cialism, and Militarism. 


BUTTERFIELD, OLIVER. Love prob- 
lems of adolescence. Teachers college, 
Columbia univ., 1939. 212p. $2.00. 
(Contribution to education #768). 

This is a study of the ques- 
tions” collected from 1,1 young ople 
attending courtship and marriage —. 
sion groups conducted by the author. 
volume gives in excellent M4 
clear cut analysis of the “love problems” 
that adolescents are willing to discuss with 
a competent adviser. 


Cuapin, F. Stuart, Jr. Communi- 
ties for living. Univ. of Georgia press, 
1941. 56p. 40c. 


This excellent illustrated booklet, pre- 
pares under auspices of the Tennessee 
alley Authority’s advisory panel on re- 
gional materials of instruction, gives in 
vivid contrast the social and economic ad- 
vantages of ———_ communities over hap- 
hazard rural or urban development. 


Coker, Francis W., ed. Democracy, 
liberty, and property. Macmillan, 
1942. 88lp. $4.25. 


A source-book of ventas” in American 
political history. The most cogent state- 
ments of great American litical thinkers 
are edited and reprodu in the light of 
their opinions on the great controversies in 
American government. a: topics as: 
“government and property rights,” “de- 


mocracy versus aristocra Me “political au- 
thority and civil liberti so 


etc., are taken 
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up. A very valuable reference book for 
every student and teacher of American 
government because America’s immortals 
Speak through these pages to give us 
courage and enlightenment when demo- 
cracy’s survival is challenged. 


Cooper, ALFRED M. How to conduct 
McGraw-Hill, 1942. 191p. 
1.75. 


This is a manual for the guidance of the 
director of business conferences devoted to 
policy making, industrial training, selling 
campaigns, etc. It contains detailed pro- 
cedures for conducting informal discussion 
groups. Although the book is only a little 
volume, further condensation would have 
been possible. 


Corey, Lewis. The unfinished task: 
economic reconstruction for de- 
oo Viking press, 1942. 314p. 
3.00 


The book is written on the philosophy 
“that man never is, but always to be 
blessed.” The author believes that certain 
things ought or must be done if present 
day civilization or democratic institutions 
are to survive. He points out what these 
“must be done” things are. A stimulating 
book. Worth reading by mature readers. 


DALE, Epcar. How to read a news- 


it Scott, Foresman, c1941. 178p. 
1.40. 
Intriguing, cleverly presented material 


which should increase a reader’s knowledge 
of and stimulate his interest in the power 
of the press. 


EMBREE, EDWIN R. American ne- 
groes. John Day, c1942. 79p. $1.00. 


An over-all view of colored people, their 
past, their present situation and _ their 
prospects in national democratic life. An 
excellent presentation that would be even 
better if the chapter “Half Nazi, Half 
Democrat” were omitted. 


FRIEDRICH, J. The new belief 
in the common man. Little, Brown, 
1942. 345p. $3.00. 


Another, but no less effectual, defense of 
democracy. The inefficiencies and incon- 
sistencies of the democratic system are ad- 
mitted, yet are vigorously supported as 
the still “last best hope of earth.” The sole 
remise of the book is the belief in the 
ndefinite perfectability of the common man. 
It contains a bit of the eloquence of 
Thoreau and some of the common sense 
of the practical politician. 


GALVAN, SARAH M., comp. _-Back- 
ground readings on Latin America. 
H. W. Wilson, 1942. 6l1p. 35c. (Read- 
ing for background #14). 


The titles are of recent publication and 
are well chosen. The annotations are a 
sen help to the teacher in selecting a 

ited number of books on specific topics. 


Hunt, Eritrnc M., ed. America or- 
ganizes to win the war. Harcourt, 
Brace, 1942. 426p. $2.00. 
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This is a very timely volume written to 
serve as a supplement to bring any high 
school history textbook up to date on the 
subject of America’s war effort. Each 
chapter is written by an authority in a 
position to know his subject. In the main, 
objectivity rather than propaganda emo- 
tional appeal characterizes e work, 


MaclIver, R. M. Social causation. 
Ginn and co., c1942. 414p. $3.50. 


A gifted sociologist attempts with con- 
siderable success to clarify such philoso- 
phical problems as the nature of causation 
and the conflicts over determinism and 
the “freedom of the will.” The social 
sciences provide illustrative materials for 
his analyses and interpretations. 


McWituiams, Carey. Ill fares the 
land. Little, Brown, 1942. 419p. $3.00. 


The plight of migratory farm labor, of 
hired hands, of share c sequere and some 
tenants is vividly present and related to 
increased industrislization of agriculture. 
This discussion of proposed remedial mea- 
sures is a little inclined to be radical; it 
is at least stimulating and causes one to 
attempt to formulate less radical action 
that might serve equally well. 


MILLSPAUGH, ARTHUR C. Democracy, 
efficiency, stability. Brookings insti- 
tution, 1942. 522p. $2.00. 


An analysis and semi-historical develop- 
ment of American democracy with respect 
to its efficiency and stability. Modern de- 
mocracy is regarded as too complex and 
delicate to withstand the inefficiency and 
instability of the past. The preservation 
of republican government is dependent 
upon the ability of the citizenry to recog- 
nize that the age of experts has arrived 
for governmental as well as_ industrial 
organization. An important book for stu- 
dents of the social sciences as education. 


Mussey, Henry R. AND DONNAN, 
ELIZABETH. Economic principles and 
modern practice. Ginn and co., cl1942. 
840p. $4.00. 


This is a standard text on the principles 
of economics. It discusses the basic laws 
or principles that govern and control our 
economic life. It should be classed as the 
orthodox type of economics as against the 
descriptive, functional, or institutional type. 
It is well organized, carefully written and 
shows scholarship in its preparation. 


Nasu, JAy B. Building morale. 
A. S. Barnes, c1942. 154p. $1.00. 


This is not so much a_ book in the 
traditional sense as a notebook of vivid 
impressions, compelling quotations and sig- 
nificant observations relating to a central 
theme. The problem is a vital one. The 
treatment somewhat too sketchy for com- 
letely satisfactory results. Stimulating but 
ar from the author’s best. 


STRAIN, FRANCES BRUCE. 
the threshold. 
c1939. 349p. $2.25 

Young people will be informed and guided 
by reading this book on “dating, romance, 
and marriage.” The author writes with 


Love at* 
Century, 


E 
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frankness, sincerity and understanding of 
the principal problems of later adolescence 
and early married life. The book is highly 
recommended for intelligent readers. 


STRAIN, FRANCES Bruce. Sex guid- 
ance in family life education. Mac- 
millan, 1942. 340p. $2.25. 


Methods of presentation and broad but 
clear interpretations of sex education for 
the first grade through senior high schooi 
are presented in this book. Sex education 
proves itself an essential of a well inte- 
grated grade school program. This is the 
type of book needed by all who are at- 
tempting to guide young people. 


Tax institute. Financing the war. 
Tax institute, c194Z. 357p. $2.50. 


An excellent presentation of a timely 
and highly important topic. The subject 
is discussed by eighteen competent authori- 
ties in the field of public finance. Each 
contributed a chapter on some — of the 
problem of financing wars. he book is 
well organized and in spite of the many 
contributors has unity of thought. The 
general agreement is unusual for a discus- 
sion of such a controversial subject. Well 
worth reading. 


Topp, J. Epwarp. Social norms and 
the behavior of college students. 
Teachers college, Columbia univ., 
1941. 190p. $2.10. (Contribution to 
education #833). 


This is a statistical study of values and 
interests of secondary school senior boys 
and of the same students during college. 
The results are generally what would be 
expected; for example, the college students 
show a Significant shift toward a rise in 
economic values and objectives and a fall 
in the religious ones. 


U.S. Office of government reports. 
United States government manual, 
Fall, 1942. U.S. Govt. print. off., 1942. 
705p. $1.00. 


A very om pe handbook for library or 
teacher’s desk, supplying information on 
the activities of all of the departments and 
agencies of the Federal government. 


VAN SICKLE, JoHN V. Public works, 
economic stabilization and the rural 
south. Vanderbilt univ. press, 1942. 
33p. 25c. (Institute of research and 
training in the social sciences #2). 

The part that public works can play on 
bringing about economic stability in the 
rural South is dealt with here. he pres- 
ent method of treatment of this problem 
through the New Deal agencies is criticized, 
and further recommendations made. The 
way out is seen, partially, through birth 
control, migration, exploiting undeveloped 
natural resources, and promoting new in- 
dustrial opportunities. A good summary 
of what has been said for the past nine 
years by Federal planning authorities. 


WERTENBAKER, THOMAS J. The golden 
age of colonial culture. 
press, c1942. 


N. Y. univ. 
171p. $3.00. 
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This latest publication on colonial culture 
by Professor Wertenbaker originated in 
the Anson G. Phelps Lectureship on Early 
American History at New York University. 
Almost a digest of his more extended works 
it has value and genuine interest for the 
general reader. Besides an introduction 
and conclusion the book has chapters on 
the early culture of the colonial cities of 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Annapolis, 
Williamsburg, and Charleston. Good parallel 
reading for survey courses. 


Waite, JoHN W. Argentina. Viking 
press, 1942. 366p. $3.75. 


A newspaper man with twenty-five years 
experience in South America writes an 
account of what he knows well. The story 
of Argentina is so told as to give an 
understanding of both the superficial and 
the fundamental differences in point of 
view of citizens of Argentina and of the 
United States. Written with sympathy and 
obvious admiration for Argentina, it con- 
tributes to clarification of thinking. 


Texts and Workbooks 


ANTOVILLE, HENRIETTA D. AND TRUBE, 
CATHERINE M. Practical mathematics. 
Books I-IV. Noble and Noble, c1942. 
4 vols. $1.04 each. 

This series is organized on the unit plan— 
integrating arithmetic, geometry and alge- 
bra. Each book has a wealth of practice, 
testing and remedial material. The series 
throughout has a very pleasing and inter- 
esting arrangement. 


BARKER, EUGENE C. AND COMMAGER, 
Henry S. Our nation. Row, Peter- 
son, c1941. 974p. $2.48. 

A textbook for senior American history. 


The nine units cover the period from Euro- 
pean backgound to 1940. 


Bernarp, L. L. An introduction to 
sociology. Thos. Y. Crowell, 1942. 
1041p. $3.75. 

This excellent textbook, the work of a 
distinguished sociologist, emphasizes social 
change and cultural and psycho-social back- 
ground. The treatment is scholarly but in- 
teresting. The numerous illustrations are 
correlated with the text. 


BRUECKNER, LEO J.; GROSSNICKLE, 
F, E.; AND MERTON, Etpa L. Arithmetic 
we use. Grade 5. John C. Winston, 
c1942. 31lp. 84c. 

A textbook in arithmetic which develops 
concretely and systematically the funda- 
mental operations in the number system and 
leads the fifth grade child to see the social 
significance of the subject through the study 


of problems based upon everyday expe- 
riences. 


CAMPBELL, HAROLD G. AND WREN, 
F. Lynwoop. Discovering numbers; 
Exploring numbers; Number activi- 
ties; Number experiences. D. C. 
Heath, c1942. 4 vols. 80c each. (Num- 
ber readiness series). 


This is an excellent series of mathematics 
texts for the upper elementary grades. An 
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adequate background is presented for all 
new topics and the material is so presented 
as to be helpful to the student in thinking 
and reasoning. Each book is supplied witn 
much practice and remedial material. 


CRANDALL, LATHAN A., JR., An in- 
troduction to human physiology. 3rd 
oan W. B. Saunders, 1942. 388p. 


In this revision of one of the smaller and 
best of the textbooks in human physiology 
most of the chapters have been subject to 
change in accordance with recent concepts, 
especially of the nervous system, and with 
the advent of new problems such as those 
related to high altitude flying. The book is 
excellently illustrated, has practical fea- 
tures such as book lists and a glossary, and 
is both comprehensible and interesting to 
the young college student. 


DemInc, Horace G. AND HENDRICKS, 
B. Currrorp. Introductory college 
John Wiley, 1942. 52lp. 

.00. 


Second edition of a useful text revised to 
offer modern concepts of atomic theory, in- 
dustrial applications, human nutrition and 
other developing fields. New chapters on 
plastics and vitamins. 


Downtnc, Ettiot R. AND MCATEE, 
Veva M. Living things and you. 
and Carnahan, cl941. 67l1p. 


An authority on science education and an 
experienced teacher give us another attrac- 
tive textbook for high school students. Each 
unit deals with one or more principles. 
Enough facts and studies of types are given 
to remove the abstractness which is often 
inherent in this form of presentation. The 
suggested readings or profit and pleasure 
are excellently chosen. 


EDGERTON, Epwarp I. AND CARPENTER, 
Perry A. General mathematics, a 
third course in the new mathematics. 
New ed. Allyn and Bacon, 1941. 
467p. $1.40. 

A general course in mathematics on the 
ninth grade level, the greater part of the 
study being devoted to geometry and alge- 
bra. Unity of the course is through the 


function concept. There is ample problem 
material. 


GILLET, Harry O. AND OTHERS. The 
new trend arithmetic. 7th year. enl. 
ed. Charles E. Merrill, c1942. 378p. 


This book has an introductory chapter of 
diagnostic tests to enable the pupil to eval- 
uate himself in fundamentals of arithmetic. 
The book also has sufficient remedial prac- 
tice material. The authors have selected 
the problems in such a way ?s to tie up the 
a ae of the school with life out of 
school. 


GILLeT, Harry O. AND OTHERS. The 
new trend arithmetic. 8th year. enl. 
ed, Charles E. Merrill, cl1942. 378p. 


This book has many problems relating to 
business forms, measurements, investments, 
insurance, taxes and experimental geom- 
etry. Graphical methods are used in solv- 
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ing many of the practical examples. Formu- 
las and the equation are introduced early 
in the course. 


JoHN LEwIs AND GILLIN, 
Joun P. An introduction to sociology. 
Macmillan, 1942. 806p. $3.75. 


This modern re-writing of a pioneer text- 
book presents a well-balanced treatment of 
contemporary sociology. The volume is to 
be commended for its appropriate illustra- 
tions and its clear and attractive writing. 
It is recommended for colleges desiring an 
excellent textbook that emphasizes the in- 
stitutional and cultural approach to so- 
ciology. 


National wildlife federation. Com. 
on conservation education. The 
foundations of conservation education. 
National wildlife federation, 1941. 
242p. $1.00, pa. 60c. (Education in 
conservation pamphlet #3). 

This is the third in a series prepared 
under the direction of the Committee on 
Conservation Education of the National 
Wildlife Federation. It consists of six dis- 
connected papers, each by a different au- 
thor, dealing with conservation from sev- 
eral angles. Some of the papers are es- 
pecially clear and helpful, but the book as 
a whole hardly justifies the title. 


Pye, ANNE BRISCOE AND SHEA, NANCY. 
wife. Harper, c1942. 335p. 


A handbook to orient the navy woman 
from her first dance at Annapolis to the 
distant time of living at stations outside 
the States. Mrs. Pye, wife of Vice Admiral 
William S. Pye, bases her work on thirty- 
five years’ experience at many stations and 
with Mrs. Shea, the author of The army wife, 
as collaborator. The book includes infor- 
mation about the business of a naval house- 
hold and the etiquette of entertainments 
given and received. To the uninitiated, it 
gives much sage counsel on how to make 
and not mar ones husband’s career. Prac- 
tical information about the duties of the 
different branches of the navy is included, 
Glossary, bibliography. 


Rew, CHARLES F. Overseas America. 
Foreign policy assn., cl1942. 96p. 25c. 
(Headline books #35). 


An up-to-date, challenging analysis of the 
problems presented by our territorial out- 
posts. For high school and college. 
graphs and maps. 


RENNER, GEORGE T. Conservation 
of national resources. John Wiley, 
1942. 228p. $2.75. 


The author presents in a brisk, positive 
and convincing manner a summary or out- 
line of the course in “Conservation of nat- 
ural resources” which he has offered at 
Teachers College, Columbia University. The 
outline-text, if ~~ | supplemented by 
reference materials, will prove useful in 
teacher-training courses. Moreover, the text 
provides good review material and helpful 
Suggestions for teachers in service. 


SANDOE, W. County library 


rimer. H. W. Wilson, 1942. 221p. 
2.25. 
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On the basis of data gathered from _each 
county in Ohio, the State Library Board 
made plans for the distribution of state aid 
for the development of public library serv- 
ice. This volume summarizes the expe- 
riences of county librarians taking part in 
the program. It is a useful handbook for 
students of library science and rural gov- 
ernment. 


SEEMAN, ALBERT L. Physical geo- 
Prentice-Hall, 1942. 439p. 
(Prentice-Hall geography se- 

ries). 

An introductory treatment of the elements 
of physical eg od for colleges. Suit- 
able as a text or library reference. Unique 
is the liberal use of regional studies in orig- 
inal or adapted form. 


Stern, Epwin I. Algebra in easy 
steps. Newson & co., c1942. 238p. 
92c. 

This text differs from many others in that 
for each exercise of each unit it states 
(1) the aim, (2) the procedure and (3) pro- 
vides illustrative examples. This organiza- 
tion should prove helpful to students and of 
interest to all teachers of beginning algebra. 


THOMAS, JEAN. Blue Ridge country. 
00" Sloan and Pierce, c1942. 338p. 


Books Received 


ABEL, ETHEL BowMan. White violets. 
Henry Harrison, c1941. 3lp. 40c. 


AXTELL, EmMILy; KARRER, HEDWIG; 
Lewis, DorotHy. Government ser- 
vices in a nutshell. The author, 1941. 
50p. 50c. (Nutshell series). 


Bemis, ETHEL GRANGER. There ought 
to be a rainbow and other poems. 
Henry Harrison, c1941. 3lp. 40c. 


CHAMBERS, M. M. Looking ahead 
with youth. American council on 
educ., c1942. 30p. 25c. 


DALE, EDGAR AND VERNON, NorMa. 
Consumer education. Ohio state univ., 
& Institute for consumer educ., 1941. 
es (Modern media of educ. vol, 


FRAZIER, BENJAMIN W. Education 
of teachers, selected Oct. 
1, 1935 to "Jan. 
printing off., 1941. 60p. 10c. (U. ‘S. 
Office of education bulletin 1941 #2). 


GarFrney, Mark Atoysius. The Psy. 
chology of the interior senses, 
Herder book co., 1942. 260p. 


Garrison, I. L. The evolution of 
man through six geological stages. 
Henry Harrison, c1941. 30p. 40c. 
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Haic, RoBert Murray. Financing 
total war, Columbia univ., 1942. 32p. 
5) (Columbia home front warbooks 


HARTSELL, S. E. AND OTHERS. The 
teaching of bacteriology in colleges 
and universities. Purdue univ., 1941. 
$i) 50c. (Studies in higher educ. 


Hayes, Cartton J. H. This in- 
evitable conflict. Columbia univ. press, 
1942. 30p. 25c. (Columbia home front 
warbooks #2) 


HIEBEL, FREDERICK. Shakespeare and 
the awakening of modern conscious- 
_— Anthroposophic press, 1940. 47p. 

c. 


JENNINGS, ANNE H. Rocking chair 
land. Henry Harrison, c1941. 31p. 40c. 


MasEE, Young nutritionists 
in action. Teachers college, Columbia, 
1942. 26p. 40c. (Teachers’ lesson unit 
series #103). 


May, STELLA BurKE. My neighbor, 
Mexico. Fideler co., c1941. 00. 


Mother Goose. The little kittens’ 
Mother Goose rhymes. Rand McNally, 
c1941, unp. 10c. 


NEARMAN, Sytv1a B. The red man. 
Teachers college, Columbia, 1942. 30p. 
lesson unit series 


Y. (City) Bd. of educ. Commis- 
sion for the study of the care and 
educ. of physically handicapped 
children. Children with speech de- 
fects. New York, Board of educ., 
1941. 61p. 


Noyes, WILLIAM AND SIEPERT, AL- 
BERT F. Handwork in wood. Manual 
arts press, 1941. 258p. $3.00. 


Nyers, AMELIA. Garden of dreams. 
Henry Harrison, c1941. 3lp. 40c. 


PETERS, CHARLES C., ed. Abstracts 
of studies in education at the Penn- 
sylvania state college, Part X. 59p. 


RADFORD, RuBy LORRAINE. 
mystery of Adventure island. 
McKay, 1941. 307p. 50c. 


RaprorD, Rusy The 
mystery of the Bradley pearls. David 


McKay, 1941. 320p. 50c. 

RapFrorD, Rusy LorRAINE. The 
mystery of Myrtle grove. David Mc- 
320p. 50c. 


Kay, 1941. 


The 
David 
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RADFORD, RuBy LORRAINE. The 
mystery of Pelican cove. David Mc- 
Kay, 1941. 304p. 50c. 


Sms, VERNER M. Summer study 
for school groups; an experiment in 
the education of teachers in service. 
Univ. of Alabama, 1941. 52p. 50c. 
(Bureau of educational research, 
studies in education #2). 


STEVENS, Mary PACE. 
et’s window. 
c1941. 64p. $1.50. 


Through a 
Henry Harrison, 
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Stoner, Marre Louise. Moon-glow. 
Henry Harrison, cl941. 3lp. 40c. 


“The 17”. 
290p. $2.50. 


WasHRURN, Epwin C. 
Caxton printers, 1941. 


CHARLES P, Financing the 
war. Univ. of Tenn., 1942. 16p. Free. 
(Univ. of Tenn. record, vol. 18 #2). 


Woop, Kirk. How to raise money. 
Northwestern press, cl1941. 85p. 75c. 


This famous series of phonic 
workbooks by Stone solves one 
knotty problem — the develop- 
ment of skills in word recogni- 
tion. The books should be used 
both to speed up the sop eg 


of normal readers and for reme- 


dial work with retarded pupils. 
THE SERIES 
Book I, grade 1 or 2, 64 pp. 


Book Il, grade 2 or 3, 64 pp. 
Book Ill, grade 3 or 4, 64 pp. 
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THE ANSWER 00 critics who sa y the 


schools do not teach useful skills: 


SOCIAL-STUDIES SKILLS 


with Individual Self-Testing Key 


By FORREST E. LONG and HELEN HALTER 


Schools have been criticized for not teaching more concrete, useful skills. But 


schools using this book can say, “Look, we are teaching this skill, that skill . . . 20 


skills useful throughout life . 


. . in one class!” 


This book offers a systematic way of teaching the 20 basic social-studies skills, 
and a systematic plan for checking on pupil achievement in each skill. 


Here is a labor-saving teaching aid that rescues many hours of preparation and 


Directions, Practice Materials, 


Tests and Retests 


on 20 SKILLS 


. How to Use Parliamentary Procedure 
. How to Understand Social-Studies Read- 


ing ; 
How to Use an Encyclopedia 


. How to Use a Dictionary 


How to Use a Map 


. How to Read a Graph 

. How to Use an Atlas 

. How to Do Committee Work 

. How to Take Part in a Social-Stud es 


Discussion 


. How to Use the Library Card Catalog 

. How to Use an Index 

. How to Use the World Almanac 

. How to Locate References on a Topic 

. How to Understand Percentages, Esti- 


mates, and Figures 


. How to Read Pictorial Maps and 


Graphs 


. How to Outline Social-Studies Material 
. How to Make an Honest Report 

. How to Prepare a Good Report 

. How to Give an Oral Report 

. How to Write a Report 


classroom time, saves the need of for- 
mulating practice materials and tests, 
and all resulting mimeographing costs. 
Pupils do not mark in the book, so 
it may be used by a different class 
each period. 


Order a copy today for 30-day free 
examination. You can make good use 
of your personal copy while a quantity 
order for pupils is being considered. 


30-day approval 


List, $1.50 — Net pro}. price, with key, 
$1.20 — 4-29 copies, including keys, 
$1.05 each, net —30 or more copies, 
90c each, net, keys 5c each. 
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810 Broad Nashville, Tenn. . 


Are Modern Schools Meeting Today's Needs? 


AN EVALUATION OF MODERN EDUCATION 


A Report Sponsored by the Society of Curriculum Study 
Edited by J. Paul Leonard and Alvin C. Eurich 


O WHAT EXTENT are modern schools meeting the needs of their 

students and of contemporary society as a whole? This report, 
based upon more than 150 significant studies, offers a scientific appraisal 
of contemporary educational practices, both traditional and experi- 
mental, with respect to achievement in skills and subject-matter, health 
practices, social attitudes and personality growth, and preparation for 
college. Summarizing, discussing, and evaluating the results of the 
studies, it serves the threefold purpose of indicating the techniques 
used during the past quarter century in the evaluation of educational 
practices, of providing teachers, administrators, and laymen with the 
facts regarding what the schools are doing, and of supplying essential 
data for combating unjustified retrenchment in educational gains. A 
final chapter presents the conclusions of the authors, indicating how 
the evidence supplied by the studies answers specific criticisms com- 
monly advanced against modern education. 


8vo 299 pages $2.50 


D. APPLETON-CENTURY COMPANY 
35 West 32nd Street New York, N. Y. 


Whatler of 


Bread from charity is just 
as good and just as nourish- 
ing as bread bought with in- 
surance money. But widows 
have found a difference in 
the taste. That difference in 


taste keeps over one hun- 


dred billions of life insurance 
Cmma's Flower Shop in force in this country. In 
FLOWERS WITH INDIVIDUALITY some things Americans are 
SIXTH AVE. AT UNION quite particular. 

NASHVILLE, TENN 


. Life and Casualty 


WIKRE Given INSURANCE COMPANY OF TENNESSEE 


\. M. BURTON HOME OFFICE 
2 
Special _Altention! 


President Naskville, Tenn. 
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The 
National Life and Accident 
Insurance Cn. 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


“HEALTH UF NATION’ 


An Extraordinary Program and Text Basis 
For a Subject of Primary National Importance 


Grades One to Twelve, Inclusive—Textbooks and Workbooks 


x * 


This epoch marking series of health and physical welfare texts has 
been planned and prepared by some of the ablest authorities of the 
country, guided by Dr. Clifford Lee Brownell, Chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Health and Physical Education and Recreation, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. 


An expression of your interest in the series as a whole or in any particular grade is 
cordially invited. 


AMERICAN COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 
300 Pike Street 
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